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HE siege of Boston may be justly 
regarded as the most remarkable 
known to military annals, in view 

of the fact thatin effective strength the 
besieged were superior to the besiegers. 

On September 1, 1775, Washington’s 
army numbered 12,600, and that of Gen- 
eral Gage 11,450, according to his 
morning report of that date. This 
slight numerical preponderance on 
the part of the Americans was more 
than counterbalanced by the marked 
superiority of the British troops in their 
drill, discipline, arms, ammunition, their 
field service training in battle and the 
skill of their officers of every grade. 
The twenty regiments that constituted 
Gage’s army in Boston were a renowned 
soldiery, veterans of England’s wars, 
who had met and defeated in many bat- 
tles the best troops of France and 
Spain 

While the English press generally, and 
many Officers of their army, had been 
accustomed to revile and scoff at Ameri- 
cans as a rude and semi-barbaric horde, 
in every respect inferior to “ bold Brit- 
ons,” the British Ministry, with a much 
clearer apprehension of the character 
of the forces to be encountered in carry- 
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ing out their scheme of subjugation, 
had dispatched their choicest battalions 
and most able generals to America. 

The brightest jewel of England's 
crown was at stake, and no mean force 
was marshalled to hold it in her grasp. 
The officers assigned to command her 
armies in America were of the highest 
rank ; Gage being a Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral, and Howe, Clinton, and Burgoyne 
Major - Generals. Gage had distin- 
guished himself in the French war, and 
Howe and Clinton had achieved dis- 
tinction in the war with Spain. Bur- 
goyne had also won renown in the Span- 
ish war, and was known as the “ hero of 
Alcantara ;” he having in 1762 gained 
a brilliant victory over a large Spanish 
army near that town. All of them had 
commanded armies in the field in suc- 
cessful campaigns. 

Washington’s army, on the contrary, 
was composed of raw troops, chiefly 
farmers, mechanics, and fishermen, the 
former largely preponderating. Much 
the greater number of them were not 
even volunteers, but were of the organ- 
ized militia of the New England Colo- 
nies, and had reported at Cambridge 
by companies and battalions pursuant 
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to the orders of the civil authorities. 
There was no uniformity in their arms, 
which consisted of hunting rifles, fowl- 
ing-pieces, and muskets, many of the 
latter being of obsolete patterns. With 
such a varied stock of arms, differing 
widely in their calibres, it was impos- 
sible to supply more than a small pro- 
portion of them with service cartridges, 
and hence at least one-half of the army 
Was necessitated to use loose powder, 
carried in horns and flasks. ‘This was 
a great disadvantage in action, as the 
soldier was not able to fire as rapidly 
as he could have done with fixed ammu- 
nition. 

Not more than one-third of the army 
was supplied with bayonets, and there 
was a great scarcity of powder both for 
the infantry and artillery. ‘The only 
officer of Washington’s army that had 
commanded even a regiment in battle 
was Major-General Charles Lee, who 
had seen some service in the war with 
Spain. He had held the rank of briga- 
dier-general under the King of Poland, 
but was never in action with his bri- 
gade. 

Major-General Artemas Ward was 
second in command, a worthy Church- 
warden, but a military dunce. 

Not only was the army afflicted at 
this time with many lukewarm incom- 
petents that had been foisted upon it 
through local favoritism, or elected by 
mere armed mobs of rural militiamen, 
but some of Washington’s best officers, 
justly deeming themselves overslaughed 
by the appointing power, were threaten- 
ing to resign their commissions. 

His embarrassment from this last 
cause is shown in the following letter 
that he addressed to Congress on Au- 
gust 10, 1775: 


“ee 


I am very sorry to observe that the appoint- 
ment of general officers in the provinces of Mass- 
achusetts and Connecticut has not corresponded 
with the wishes and judgment of either the civil 
or the military. The great dissatisfaction ex- 
pressed on this subject, and the apparent danger 
of throwing the whole army into the utmost dis- 
order, together with the strong representations 
made by the Provincial Congress, have induced 
me to retain the commissions in my hands until 
the pleasure of the Continental Congress should 
be further known, except General Putnam’s, 
which was given him the day I came to the camp 
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and before I was apprized of these disgusts. 
General Spencer's disgust was so great at Gen- 
eral Putnam’s promotion that he left the army 
without visiting me or making known his inten- 
tion in any respect.” 


Washington made material changes 
in the line of investment as established 
by General Ward, retiring it at certain 
points and advancing it at others. He 
located in person a series of strong re- 
doubts, so connected by lines of heavy 
breastworks, as to secure a cross fire 
upon all approaches. 

The art of war is to be stronger 
than your enemy at the point of at- 
tack. A compliance with this usual re- 
quirement to assure a successful resist- 
ance to an army attacking in force was 
greatly enhanced by the length of the 
siege line. It was in form an irregular 
curve, with the right at Roxbury, the 
left at Winter Hill, and the centre at 
Cambridge, and ten miles in length ; 
Boston at that period was two miles 
in length, and about a half mile in 
width, with a population of seventeen 
thousand. As the city was approachable 
by land only on its north side, and the 
British commanded the water fronts 
with their naval squadron, their line of 
defence was much shorter than that of 
the besieging army, which was com- 
pelled to cover the many diverging 
roads that led to the interior. 

The distance between the opposing 
lines ranged from three-fourths of a 
mile to a mile, but their outposts ap- 
proached within three hundred yards. 
There was a ditch cut by Washington’s 
order about one hundred yards in front 
of his line and extending across the 
isthmus. It was twelve feet in width 
and nine feet in depth, and being filled 
with water at high tide converted the 
site of Boston into an island. 

His engineer was Colonel Richard 
Gridley, who had laid out the redoubt 
on Bunker’s Hill, and he was also his 
chief of artillery. 

Colonel Gridley was a patriot and a 
soldier of a lofty type, and although 
then seventy-two years of age dis- 
played untiring energy. Like Wash- 
ington hé was by profession a land sur- 
veyor, and they had both studied -the 
science of fortification and the art of 
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From the engraving by W. E. Marshall. 


siege operations in the works of Vau- 
ban, that greatest of all instructors in 
military engineering. ‘The great and 
ever-pressing need of the besiegers 
was gunpowder. There was then no 
powder-mill in any of the colonies, and 
but one manufactory of arms, which 
was located at Lancaster, Pa. The 
following letter, of date August 29, 
1775, addressed by Washington to 
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Richard Henry Lee, chairman of the 
Committee on Military Affairs of the 
Congress, shows how urgent that need 
was, and discloses the beginning of 
that aggressive interference with the 
conduct of the war by the Continental 
Congress which subsequently imperilled 
the cause of American independence, 
and without doubt prolonged the dead- 
ly struggle several years beyond the 
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period when it could have been ter- 
minated. 


‘**T submit to your consideration whether there 
is or is not a propriety in that resolution of Con- 
gress which leaves the ultimate appointment of 
all officers below the rank of generals to the 
governments where the regiments originated, now 
the army is becoming Continental ? 

‘*To me it appears improper in two points of 
view ; first, it is giving that power and weight to 
an individual colony which ought of right to be- 
long to the whole, and next it damps the spirit 
and ardor of volunteers from all but the four New 
England governments, as none but their people 
have the least chance of getting into office. 

‘**On Saturday night last we took possession of 
a hill in advance of our line and within point- 
blank shot of the enemy on Charles ‘Town Neck. 
We worked incessantly the whole night, one 
thousand two hundred men, and before morning 
got an intrenchment in such forwardness as to 
bid defiance to their cannon. About nine o'clock 
on Sunday they began a heavy cannonade, which 
continued through the day, without any injury to 
our work, and with the loss of four men only, 
two of whom were killed through their own folly. 
The insult of the cannonade we were obliged to 
submit to, not daring to make use of artillery on 
account of the consumption of powder; except 
one nine-pounder with which we silenced, and 
indeed sunk, one of their floating batteries. We 
have only one hundred and eighty - four bar- 
rels of powder in all, which is not sufficient to 
give twenty-five musket cartridges to each man 
and serve the artillery in any brisk action a 
single day.” 


The following extract from the Me- 
moirs of Elkanah Watson, a distin- 
guished patriot of the Revolution and 
the founder of the first Agricultural So- 
ciety in the United States, shows that in 
September, 1775, the stress of the Ameri- 
can Army for powder was even great- 
er than at the date of the above letter, 
and also the singular device resorted 
to for the purpose of concealing it 
from the British, who would certainly 
have made an assault upon the besieg- 
ing lines, and successfully too, had they 
discovered it. Says Mr. Watson, who 
had been sent with a supply of gun- 
powder by his employer, John Brown, 
a shipowner and merchant of Provi- 
dence, R. I.: 


“* At this crisis, when the army before Boston 
had not four rounds to a man, most fortunately 
one of Mr. Brown’s ships brought in a ton and a 
half of powder. It was immediately forwarded 


under my charge to headquarters at Cambridge. 
I took with me six or eight recruits to guard it. 
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I delivered my letter to General Washington, in 
person, and was deeply impressed with an emo- 
tion I cannot describe in contemplating that 
great man, his august person, his majestic mien, 
his dignified and commanding deportment, the 
more conspicuous perhaps at that moment from 
the fact that he was in the act of admonishing a 
militia colonel with some animation. He di- 
rected a young officer to accompany me and su- 
perintend the delivery of the powder at Mystic, 
two miles distant. While delivering it at the 
powder-house I observed to the officer, ‘Sir, I 
am happy to see so many barrels of powder here.’ 
He whispered a secret in my ear with an indis- 
cretion that marked the novice in military affairs, 
‘These barrels are filled with sand.’ ‘ And 
wherefore?’ I inquired. He replied, ‘To de- 
ceive the enemy, should any spy by chance look 
in. 


Early in October Washington had to 
deal with an emergency in his camp, 
which he met and overcame by a very 
direct and unique exercise of his police 
power that revealed him in a new char- 
acter to his troops, “‘ to their great edi- 
fication,” as the preachers of that day 
would have phrased it. 

A body of nearly five hundred Vir- 
ginia riflemen arrived at Cambridge, 
and added to the gayety of the camp 
by their novel dress, which consisted 
of a gray woollen hunting-shirt bor- 
dered with green fringe, a buckskin 
vest buttoned to the throat, and buck- 
skin breeches slashed below the knee 
and laced with strings of the same ma- 
terial, which dangled down to their half- 
top boots, and a round-topped brown 
felt hat with a narrow brim. While a 
party of the famed sharp-shooters were 
strolling through the town on the day 
of their arrival, they were hailed by a 
number of the men of Colonel John 
Glover’s Marblehead regiment, com- 
posed entirely of sailors, who, on catch- 
ing sight of the strange costume called 
out, “* Avast there, frocks !” 

The Southrons being quick in quar- 
rel and stung by the imputation that 
they were in woman’s clothing, and 
both sides having been heated with that 
most war-like grog, New England 
rum—they soon came to blows. As 
they were all stalwart men, and twen- 
ty-five or thirty on each side, it was a 
serious affray, that drew a great crowd 
of soldiers from their camps near by to 
witméss it, who bade fair themselves 


















His plan of operations was to secure 
possession of certain elevated positions 
commanding Boston and the enemy’s 
intrenched line, and after fortifying 
strongly, to bombard the British posi- 
tions and the town itself, thus forcing 
them either to evacuate Boston or to 
risk the hazard of disastrous defeat by 
an assault upon his works. 

Early in November Mrs. Washington 
joined him at Cambridge after a journey 
of four hundred and fifty miles from 
Williamsburg, Va., where she had been 
residing for several weeks, having been 
induced to leave Mount Vernon by the 
earnest solicitation of many gentlemen 
of the county, who had a well-grounded 
fear thata British vessel was coming up 
the Potomac to seize her person with 
the view to constrain her husband to 
resign his commission in order to effect 
her release. An act so revolting to 
the civilization of the age would have 
added only a comparatively mild inci- 
dent to the record of a nation that for 
ages had inade herself ‘ drunk with the 
blood of the holy.” 

Washington, who is even at this day 
thought by many to have kept his ma- 
jestic head amid the stars, and not to 
have concerned himself with what tran- 
spired on the common level of human- 
ity, soon after being joined by his wife 
wrote the following letter to his agent 
in charge of Mount Vernon, from which 
the reader will see that, even amid 
great cares of state and on the peril- 
ous edge of battle, he “ heard the crv of 
the poor.” 


‘* Let the hospitality of the house with respect 
to the poor be kept up. Let no one go hungry 
away. If any of this kind of people should be 
in want of corn supply their necessities, provided 
it does not encourage them in idleness; and I 
have no objection to your giving my money in 
charity to the amount of forty or fifty pounds a 
year when you think it well bestowed. What I 
mean by having no objection is, that it is my de- 
sire that it should be done. You are to consider 
that neither myself nor wife is now in the way to 
do these good offices.” 


At about this time the evils of short 
enlistments were shown by the demand 
of two Connecticut regiments for their 
discharge, on the ground that they had 
enlisted for only six months and their 
term had expired. * 
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Despite every appeal to their patriot- 
ism they refused to re-enlist, and left for 
their homes in a body three days before 
their term of enlistment expired, carry- 
ing off their muskets and ammunition, 
which were public property. They be- 
longed to the command of General 
Israel Putnam, an officer who, it will be 
shown, in after years brought bitter dis- 
aster to the American army by his fla- 
grant derelictions of duty, and he failed 
to report the facts in time for Washing- 
ton to intercept the deserters. 

The following instructions to recruit- 
ing officers were issued by Washington 
on November 12, 1775, the day after that 
wholesale desertion of the militia that 
proved itself so unworthy of a State 
that gave to the cause of American in- 
dependence a long line of heroic sol- 
diers. 


‘* The officers are to be careful not to enlist any 
person suspected of being unfriendly to the liber- 
ties of America, or any abandoned vagabond to 
whom all causes and countries are equal, and 
alike indifferent. The rights of mankind and 
the freedom of America will have numbers suffi- 
cient to support them without resorting to such 
wretched assistance. Let those who wish to put 
shackles upon free men, fill their ranks with such 
miscreants and place their confidence in them. 
Neither negroes, boys unable to bear arms, nor old 
men unfit to bea: the fatigues of a campaign, are 
to be enlisted.” 


The exclusion of negroes from en- 
listment was in accordance with a reso- 
lution of the Continental Congress ; a 
very impolitic measure, for the negro 
belongs to a warlike race and in the 
course of the long struggle evinced the 
same daring and fortitude under fire as 
his white brother-in-arms. The names 
of two colored soldiers appear on the 
monument erected at Groton, Conn., 
in honor of the devoted garrison of Fort 
Griswold that died in defence of that 
post when attacked September 6, 1781, 
by an overwhelming British force under 
the command of the traitor Arnold. 

Although Washington was a slave- 
holder his sense of justice revolted at 
the assertion of a discrimination among 
freemen on account of race and color, 
in a deadly struggle that involved the 
liberties of the whole people. He there- 
fore assumed the responsibility of dis- 
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Washington, Lafayette, and Greene sheltered in a Farmhouse. 


By permission of G. P 


regarding the obnoxious law, first by 
re-enlisting the colored soldiers whose 
terms had expired, and subsequently 
ordering the muster in of all volunteers 
of African descent who possessed the 
requisite qualifications for military ser- 
vice. In regard to the former class he 
wrote to the President of Congress on 
December 31, 1775: 


“*Tt has been reported to me that the free ne- 
groes who have served in the army are very much 
disgusted at being discarded. As it is to be ap- 
prehended that they may seek employment in the 
Ministerial army I have presumed to depart from 
the resolution respecting them, and have given 
license for their enlistment.” 


At the close of this month the star- 
tling discovery was made that an officer 
of high rank on the staff of the com- 
mander-in-chief, a member of his mili- 
tary family, was engaged in a treason- 
able correspondence with the ene- 
my. As the circumstances that led to 
the discovery of the crime were as ex- 
traordinary as the crime itself, I deem 
them worthy of recital. One Mrs. Fitch, 
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a highly respectable woman, called on 
her friend Mr. Wainwood, at Cam- 
bridge, and left several parcels in his 
charge, stating that she would call for 
them on the next day. Among the 
parcels was a bulky document ad- 
dressed to Major H. Kane, a British 
officer in Boston, and marked to be de- 
livered, for forwarding, to Captain Wal- 
lace, Newport, R. I., the commander of 
a British vessel of war (the Rose) then 
in that harbor. 

Wainwood’s suspicions being aroused 
by the address he delivered the letter 
to General Greene, who found that it 
was written in cipher, and at once 
handed it to Washington, who ordered 
General Putnam, who was present, to 
arrest the woman. Putnam promptly 
executed the order, making the arrest 
in person, and was seen approaching 
with a fat woman seated on the saddle 
in front of him, while he had his right 
arm around herwaist. A chronicler of 
the time relates that Washington, on 
witnessing the grotesque spectacle 
from the front porch of his head-quar- 
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First Meeting of Washington and Hamilton. 


From the painting by Chappell. By permission of G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


ters, broke out in a hearty peal of laugh- 
ter, notwithstanding the very serious 
nature of the investigation that he had 
entered upon. She at first refused to 
disclose the author of the letter, but on 


being threatened with hanging, stated 
that she had received it from Dr. Ben- 
jamin Church, the Surgeon-General of 
Massachusetts, and the Medical Direc- 
tor of the Continental Army. 








General Sir William Howe in 1779. 


The letter was deciphered by EI- 
bridge Gerry and General Nathaniel 
Greene, and proved to contain an ex- 
act statement of the strength of the 
army, showing the number of officers 
and men for duty, the number on the 
sick list, the stations of the several di- 
visions, and the locations of the maga- 
zines. Dr. Church stood far above the 
suspicion of any such act of treachery. 
He had written very ably and earnest- 
ly in defence of the rights of the col- 
onies, and his pamphlet on that subject 
had.been republished in London. He 
was the orator of the day at. the meet- 
ing held in the Old South Church, Bos- 
ton, on March 5, 1774, to commemorate 
the anniversary of the Boston Massa- 
cre of 1770, and was the foremost lead- 
er of the famous “ Boston Tea Party,” 
anda bosom friend of Samuel and John 
Adams. He was at once arrested by 


Washington’s order, and placed under * 


guard to be held for trial by court mar- 
tial. The Provincial Congress of Mas- 
sachusetts, of which he was a member, 
however, asserted its right, as a ques- 
tion of privilege, to place him on trial 
before that body, the real object being 
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to save his life, as he would 
certainly have been exe- 
cuted if tried by court mar- 
tial. He was accordingly 
tried by the Congress on the 
charge of treason against 
the Colony of Massachu- 
setts—a strange proceed- 
ing, as there was no such 
sovereignty, and the offence 
was committed against the 
United Colonies, by an offi- 
cer in their military service. 
But-stranger still, they sen- 
tenced him to be imprisoned 
) for life after finding him 
' guilty of treason, although 
the only penalty known to 
the law for that. crime was 
death. He made the ex- 
traordinary defence, that 
his design in writing the 
letter which was addressed 
to his brother-in-law was to 
so impress the British with 
the strength of the Conti- 
nental Army as to deter 
them from attacking it, and yet that 
was the very blunder that Washington 
most devoutly wished them to make. 
Dr. Church was kept in prison but 
seven months, and then, on the plea of 
ill-health, was permitted to embark for 
Bermuda, meeting on that voyage the 
traitor’s just deserts, for the vessel in 
which he sailed went down in a storm, 
and was lost with all on board. 

The following letter, written by 
Washington to the Committee of Safety 
at Hartford, Conn., in November, 1775, 
places him in strong contrast with 
General Howe, the British Commander, 
in regard to the treatment of prisoners 
of war. 

The letter was written upon the com- 
plaint of Major Christopher French, an 
English officer, who alleged that he was 
frequently insulted by the inhabitants 
of the town. He was evidently a most 
sensitive prisoner, for he even com- 
plained that he was not permitted to 
wear his sword, while taking his daily 
walk. 





** Allow me to recommend a gentleness even to 
forbearance with persons so entirely in our pows 
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er. We know not what the chance of war may 
be, but let it be what it will, the duties of hu- 
manity and kindness demand from us sucli a 
treatment as we should expect from others the 
case being reversed.” 


But thé following letter, in which he 
refers to the vote of censure in the 
House of Commons on the Earl of 
Dartmouth, Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, written soon after the above, 
shows that while Washington was the 
most merciful of men, he was at the 
same time a hearty hater, and his nat- 
ure, like the shield of Achilles, had its 
iron as well as its golden side. The 
letter was written to Richard Henry 
Lee, and also contains an expression 
which I have no doubt is the origin of 
the more modern slang phrase, “I'll 
give ’em the best I’ve got in the shop.” 


**T have no idea tltat the troops can remove 
from Boston this winter to a place where no pro- 
vision is made for them. However, we shall 
keep the best lookout we can, and upon that and 
every occasion, when practicable, give them the 
best we have. ' 

‘* But their situation in Boston gives them but 
little to apprehend from a parting blow, whilst 
their ships can move, and floating 
batteries surround the town. 

‘Tam glad to find that our noble 
Secretary has at length met with a 
check. Was one of our bullets 
aimed for him the world would be 
happily rid of a monster, without 
any worthy person sustaining a loss ; 
this at least is my opinion.” 


Washington has been in- 
variably represented as ex- 
tremely austere, an impres- 
sion created by a _ natural 
dignity of manner that re- 
pelled familiarity, yet it could 
be truly said of him that he 
was, 


** Lofty and sour to them that loved 
him not, 
But to those men that sought him 
sweet as summer,” 


The following letter, writ- 
ten by him to Joseph Reed, 
the President of the Execu- 
tive Council of Pennsylva- 
nia, who had ‘informed him 
that he was deemed by some 
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of the men of Massachusetts “ taocold- 
ly courteous,” shows that he was\ame- 
nable to advice from a, friénd, which is 
the highest test of genial companioji- - 
ship. It bears date Décember 15, yi 


‘*T cannot charge myself*with ineivility, or 
with what, in my opinion, is tantamount to it, 
ceremonious civility to the gentlemen of this col- 
ony, but if such my conduct appears I will en- 
deavor at a reformation, as I can assure you, my 
dear Reed, that I wish to walk in such a line as 
will give most general satisfaction.” 


On January 1, 1776, Washington 
with his own hands unfurled for the 
first time, the Continental flag of thir- 
teen alternate red and white stripes, 
the symbol of the banded colonies, 

Up to that date the flag that floated 
on the American lines was plain red, 
except at Prospect Hill, where Greene’s 
brigade was stationed, and there it 
bore the device wrought in blue silk, 
“ An Appeal to Heaven!” Unlike the 


present flag of the United States so 
loved by the Goddess of Victory—the 
banner of the dawn whose stars kindle 
the light of hope among the oppressed 
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of all nations, it had no blue field. 
The national ensign—* Old Glory,” as 
it is lovingly termed by true Ameri- 
cans—was not adopted until June 14, 
1777- 

Soon after that date he received a 
large addition to his supply of ammu- 
nition through timely captures of Brit- 
ish transports made by a fleet of six 
armed vessels that he had fitted out 
and commissioned to cruise for that 
purpose, and to operate against the 
enemy’s line of communication by 
water with his supplies. On the night 
of March 4th, he took possession of 
Dorchester Heights, masking the move- 
ment by a heavy cannonade along the 
enemy’s whole line. The work involved 
immense labor, as the ground was 
frozen to the depth of sixteen inches. 
Washington in person superintended 
the two thousand soldiers engaged in 
it; and as the day was dawning he in- 
spired them with additional ardor by 
recalling to their minds that it was the 
anniversary morning of the Boston 
Massacre, thus arousing their feelings 
as Massachusetts men to strengthen 
their sense of duty as Continental sol- 
diers. 

When the mist that curtained the 
Heights lifted at sun-up, the British 
commander was astounded to see that 
they were crowned by a formidable 
square redoubt, mounting twelve-, eigh- 
teen-, and twenty-four pounders, which 
gave a plunging fire on the most vital 
point in his line of defence and com- 
pletely dominated the town and _har- 
bor. His able chief engineer, Captain 
Montressor, whose report on the de- 
fences of Boston I have examined at 
the Horse Guards (war office), London, 
had urged him to seize and fortify Dor- 
chester Heights as early as the month 
of July. 

To retrieve his fatal error, Howe de- 
cided to carry the Heights by assault 
on the morning of March 7th, and his 
columns of attack were formed for that 
purpose at daybreak, but a violent 
storm that commenced soon after mid- 
night and continued throughout the 
day, prevented the movement, and 
most fortunately for his army. 
Washington, who was fully apprised 
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of the intended assault through his ad- 
mirable spy system, had determined, 
with that masterly strategy in~ which 
the world has never known his supe- 
rior, to make during its progress a 
counter attack upon the British lines, 
which, resolutely pressed under such 
conditions, would have, no doubt, car- 
ried them, and effected the capture of 
Boston. 

He thus details his strategic plan in 
a letter to Congress, penned on the 
night of March 7th: 


‘“In case the ministerial troops had made an 
attempt to dislodge our men from Dorchester 
Heights, and the number detached on the occa- 
sion had been so great as to have afforded a prob- 
ability of a successful attack being made upon 
Boston, on a signal being given from Roxbury 
for that purpose agreeably to a settled plan, four 
thousand chosen men who were held in readiness 
were to have embarked at the mouth of Cam- 
bridge River in two divisions, the first under the 
command of Brig. Genl. Sullivan, the second un- 
der Brig. Genl. Greene, the whole to have been 
commanded by Major General Putnam. ‘The 
first division was to land at the Powder House, 


ram, the second at Barton’s Point, and after se- 
curing that post to join the other division and 
force the enemy’s gate and works at the Neck for 
letting in the Roxbury troops. Three floating 
batteries were to have preceded the other boats, 
and kept up a heavy fire on that part of the town 
where our men were to land.” 


Yielding to the inevitable, General 
Howe decided to evacuate Boston, and 
to effect this safely he announced to 
the inhabitants that if attacked during 
the embarkation he would “ burn the 
town to ashes.” ‘They therefore peti- 
tioned Washington to let the British 
army retire undisturbed. As the popu- 
lation of Boston then consisted largely 
of women and children, the appeal was 
respected, although he gave no formal 
assurance that he would refrain from 
an attack. On March 17, 1775, the 
British army effected a safe retreat, 
and took ship for Halifax under cover 
of the petticoats of the women of Bos- 
ton, which Howe’s cowardly threat had 
spread wide for the protection of his 
troops, who had spent the two days and 
nights preceding their inglorious exit 
after a siege of ten months, in looting 
the town, plundering everything from 
the cradle to the grave. 
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They embarked at daylight in sev- 
enty-eight ships, including vessels of 
war and transports, and on the same 
morning at ten o'clock, the American 
flag of thirteen stripes was flung to 
the breeze in triumph over the forts 
of Boston. Over two thousand tories 
sailed with the departing British army. 

Among those despicable betrayers of 
their country were Joseph Galloway, 


of Maryland, who had achieved emi- * 


nence as a lawyer in Philadelphia, and 
Andrew Allen, also of that city, both 
of whom had been prominent delegates 
from Pennsylvania in the Continental 
Congress of 1774 and 1775, and the 
latter had been for eight years Speak- 
er of the Assembly and Chief Justice 
of that colony. 

In a letter written to his brother 
John Augustine on March 31st, Wash- 
ington thus referred to the vile rene- 
gades. 


‘* One or two have done what a great number 
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He had dispatched General Charles 
Lee to New York in January with or- 
ders to fortify that city and its ap- 
proaches, and there assumed command 
in person on April 13, 1776, having 
concentrated his entire army on the 
Hudson, except a force of three thou- 
sand left to hold Boston. 

The Continental Army on Manhat- 
tan Island at that date numbered but 
fifteen thousand men for duty of all 
arms, with which to confront a Brit- 
ish land and naval force amounting to 
not less than fifty thousand men that 
soon appeared in the vicinity. 





ought to have done—committed suicide. By all 


(To be continued.) 
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ELCOME! lady-love, September, 
In thy regal fashions rare, 


TI. J. Mackey 


Interlaced with ribbon splendor, 


With the golden-rod and heather, 
And the flaming dog-wood feather, 
Flashing crimson in your hair. 
Ne’er was bridal raiment’s glory, 
Or the notes of wedding-bells, 
Half so stirring as thy story, 

Half so gleesome as thy singing, 


When thy glowing hands come bringing, 


Spangles to the hills and dells. 

To the lonely by-ways giving, 

And the dusty alley’s gloom, 

Eager breath of beauty, living, 
Beauty that rebukes the tomb. 

But you whisper still of sadness, 
Of the light that fades too soon ; 
In thy breast is fainting gladness ; 
Soon thy reign of love is over: 
Summer’s joys went with the clover,— 
Lo! there hangs the harvest moon ! 





Hubert Randall. 
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THE CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF PITTSBURGH.* 


HE name of Andrew Carnegie has 
been associated for many years 
with the development of the great 

iron and steel industries which enrich 
the State of Pennsylvania and have 
given the city of Pittsburgh wide fame. 

Thousands of families, the popula- 
tion of vast regions and large cities, 
gain their livelihood from the mines, 
furnaces, mills, and workshops which 
owe their inception and growth to Mr. 
Carnegie’s enterprise and sagacity ; 
while through their labor and his own 


gio 


thrift he has amassed a fortune which 
gives him the means of gratifying the 
philanthropic designs toward which are 
directed the interest and energy of his 
prime. The realization of these schemes 
has not been left to testamental execu- 
tors and the checkered possibilities of 
such bequests, neither has he spared 
thought and labor in the planning of 
such benefactions as his knowledge 
of the needs of the public suggested ; 
he has taken counsel with specialists, 
sought out authorities, and taken infi- 


* The illustrations in this article are from special photographs by F. A. Russell, Esq., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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nite pains that the completed work might 
represent the best development which 
modern civilization has attained in 
such institutions for the advancement 
and benefit of mankind. 

His philanthropy has not been lim- 
ited to a single city, for both at Brad- 
dock and at Allegheny, Pa., he has 
built free libraries, the latter including 
a music-hall and art gallery. 

The latest and grandest achievement 
of this generous citizen is the Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh, a superb archi- 
tectural pile, just now completed in that 
city. 

Mr. Carnegie gave a million dollars 
for the establishment of a main library 
and district branch libraries, the main 
building to include a music-hall and art 
gallery, together with provision for his- 
torical and scientific societies, the cen- 
tral structure to cost $800,000, and the 
branch libraries to be built for the re- 
maining $200,000. 

A board of trustees was appointed to 
administer the funds and to superin- 
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tend the construction of the buildings, 
and their first work was to invite archi- 
tects to compete for the design and 
planning of the work. This was a pub- 
lic competition, and plans from ninety- 
six architects were received in answer 
to the invitation. 

From this mass of material the de- 
signs of Longfellow, Alden & Harlow, 
of Boston, Mass., were finally selected, 
as embodying the most desirable feat- 
ures, and they received the commission 
for the work. 

The success of these architects in win- 
ning the first prize in the competition 
has only been their initial triumph, for 
they have not only designed a beautiful 
structure, eminently adapted to its im- 
posed conditions and purposes, but to 
have completed the work well within 
the limitations of cost, will not fail to 
impress those to whom the artistic 
value of architecture is not its sole 
consideration. 

The conditions which governed the 
planning of the building were unusual 


























Main Entrance. 
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The Library Corridor, 


and difficult, for the accommodation of 
a music-hall seating two thousand one 
hundred and fifty people, an art gallery, 
and scientific halls, beneath one roof, 
each complete in itself, and yet part of 
a harmonious whole, is a hard problem: 
in architectural design. 

Certain authorities might condemn 
such demands as out of keeping with 
the best canons of art, but the condi- 
tions have been met, and the problem 
solved in a manner so satisfactory that 
criticism may be left to those who are 
blind to all excellencies save their own. 

«The style of the building is a modifi- 
cation of the Italian Renaissance, and 
the impression of dignity and repose, 
without extreme heaviness of effect, 
has been well maintained in the exte- 
rior effect. The walls are of Cleve- 
land gray sandstone and the roof is 
covered with quiet red tiles ; and the 
effect of the whole mass against the 
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smoky opalescence of the 
local atmosphere is very 
harmonious. 

The main axial line o¢ the 
building is at right angles 
to Forbes Street, which is 
the principal approach to 
the Library and the bounda- 
ry of Schenley Park, where 
the site occupies the crown 
of a slope, the sides of which 
descend to a picturesque 
ravine. 

Terraces and balustrades, 
walks and shrubbery, will 
add much to the effect of 
the whole, and the intelli- 
gent directorship of Pitts- 
burgh’s park system will 
doubtless not underrate 
such possibilities for the 
ultimate perfection of this 
splendid undertaking. 

The sweeping lines and 
fine proportions of the li- 
brary produce a distinctly 
agreeable impression on the 
spectator, and the slightly 
feminine character of the 
music-hall portion, instead 
of weakening the dignity of 
the composition, rather ac- 
cents the strength of the 
main parallelogram; while the twin 
campanili, against which abut the curv- 
ing walls of the music-hall, arrest the 
weaker lines and lead the eye toward 
their summits, whose delicate arches 
and pyramidal roofs give picturesque- 
ness to the sky-line, and add much to 
the distant view of the pile. 

Wise architects study the plan of a 
building, and upon its character con- 
struct the exterior walls, whose spaces, 
in turn, inform us of the interior; and 
the best traditions of architectural 
study demand that the plan be the 
prime consideration in judging the 
merit of a @omposition. 

For this reason the floor-plans of 
the Carnegie Library form two of the 
illustrations of this paper, and upon 
the merits of these plans the excel- 
lence of the entire work may be deter- 
mined. The exterior openings—doors, 
windows, and arches—are related to the 
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spaces from which they open, and are 
not arbitrarily placed for exterior ef- 
fect alone ; the entrances possess dig- 
nity, and are symmetrically arranged, 
each leading into a separate portion 
of the structure, without marring the 
lines of the fagade. 

The frieze which encircles the build- 
ing bears the names of distinguished 
men of the past ; those of composers 
and musicians around the Music Hall ; 
artists on the Art Gallery ; authors on 
the Library, and eminent scientists on 
the Science wing. 

Above the Library portal the legend 
“FREE TO THE PEOPLE” is sufficient 
welcome for “all sorts and conditions 
of men,” and those who wish well for 
the future citizenship of Pittsburgh may 
hope to see the granite steps beneath 
it well worn by the tread of thousands 
who seek within that knowledge which 
is power. 

The plan of the Music Hall is semi- 
circular in form, a plan which affords 
great seating ca- 
pacity and in most 
cases the utmost 
acoustic excel- 
lence ; facts discov- 
ered ages ago by 
the Greeks and ex- 
emplified by them 
in the construction 
of their theatres. 
The entrance is 
through a vaulted 
vestibule which 
leads into semicir- 
cular corridors, also 
vaulted, which en- 
circle the entire au- 
ditorium. 

The effect of Si- 
ena marble walls, 
blue and gold vault- 
ing, mosaic floor, 
and white marble 
staircases iS ex- 
ceedingly agreea- 
bleand picturesque, 
but it is not until 
one enters the Hall 
itself thatthecharm 
of this interior is en- 
tirely appreciated. 
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Mahogany doors open upon aisles 
which radiate from the centre of the 
semicircle, affording easy ingress and 
egress for the parterre of sumptuous 
chairs which fills the floor of the audito- 
rium. The two balconies built against 
the walls repeat the flowing lines of the 
plan, and the doubly-curved roof again 
echoes the concentric lines which: flow 
into a sweeping harmony of curvature. 

Above the front of the stage a mag- 
nificent proscenium arch frames organ, 
orchestra, and chorus. It is supported 
by four massive piers whose pilasters 
are enriched with ornament, accented 
with gold and incandescent lamps. 

Two boxes fill the spaces between 
the pilasters on either side the stage, 
the architectural details of which are 
especially admirable, and the design of 
the grand organ which towers into the 
vaulted ceiling above the stage is in 
harmony with the whole. The color- 
scheme of the Music Hall has been 
studied with reference to the archi- 


Exterior of Book Repository. 
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tectural design and the uses 
of the building. The archi- 
tecture proper is a soft ivory 
color, enriched with gold on 
the decorated members, the 
ceiling panels being a warm 
buff tone, and the walls 
throughout a deep rose red, 
over which ground has been 
carried a conventional ar- 
rangement of golden /fleurs- 
de-lis. 

The upholstery is of the 
same rich color as the walls, 
and thus the 
entire scheme 


is confined to 

ivory, gold, and li | 
deep rose tones, ass 
affording good HN 


background for 

evening toi- 

lettes, and an inviting 
warmth of color for 
those whose every-day 
lives are spent beneath 
gloomy and smoke-be- 
clouded skies. Ample 
accommodations have 


been provided for stars, i 


male and female chorus, 
and orchestra in a suite 
of rooms behind and 
above the stage, and 
while this Music Hall is 
but a portion of a great 
building, it is doubtful if 
a better planned or more 
completely equipped mu- 
sic hall has yet been 
built in this country. 

As far as may be de- 
termined from tentative 
tests already made the 
acoustics of the Hall are 
quite satisfactory ; for 
when a well-known can- 
tatrice sang in the unfin- 
ished and unfurnished 
auditorium a few weeks 
ago, both she and the 
little audience of assem- 
bled critics were delight- 
ed with the vibrant qual- 
ity of tone exhibited, and 

almost no suggestion of 
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echo was observable. The ad- 
dition of chairs and draperies, 
then absent, will without doubt 
arrest any tendency in this di- 
rection, and we may be reminded 
that an empty auditorium sel- 
dom lacks an echo, which usually 
disappears when the audience 
is seated. 

The Art wing, which adjoins 
the Music Hall, possesses a dig- 
nified corridor which extends 
the entire width of the building, 
with an entrance at either end, 
and from the centre of 
which a staircase as- 
cends to the great art 
galleries on the second 
floor. The wall panels 
and alcoves of this cor- 
ridor offer fitting spaces 
for the exhibition of 
sculpture and bas-reliefs, and 
arrangements have already been 
made for placing reproductions 
of the frieze of the Parthenon 
along the frieze panels. 

Groups after the antique, pos- 
sibly the “ Laocodn” and “‘ Ni- 
obe,” will stand on either side 
of the staircase, and casts from 
the Della Robbia reliefs may find 
places in the lunettes above 
them. 

Continuing along the princi- 
pal axis of the building through 
a vaulted corridor where the 
“marks” of the early printers 
have been used as motives in 
the decoration of the lunettes, 
the entrance to the Library prop- 
er is gained. 

Three arched doorways open 
into a vestibule with marble 
pilasters and architraves, above 
which three domes give charac- 
ter to the ceiling. 

This in turn opens into the 
Entrance Hall, the walls. of 
which are panelled with marble, 
the ceiling beautifully vaulted, 
and the floor laid in mosaic. 

The ceiling vaults are deco- 
rated with a flowing arabesque 
in tones of white on a blue 
ground, and in the penetrations 
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painted tablets bear 
the names of the 
great writers of the 
world, from Homer 
to Emerson. 

From a marble 
platform, with bal- 
ustrades, in the cen- 
tre, the staircase 
ascends which leads 
to the Reference 
and Special libra- 
ries on the floor 
above, and at either 
side of the platform 
are the entrances 
to the Circulating 
Library and Peri- 
odical rooms, which 
occupy the space 
beneath the Refer- 
ence Library. 

The Circulating 
Library is partly 
separated from the 
Periodical rooms 
on either side, the 
walls being pierced 
by modifications of 
the Palladian mo- 
tive of a central 
arched opening 
with free columns, 
and smaller square 
openings on either 
sidethearch. Mon- 
umental fireplaces 
of red Verona mar- 
ble stand against 
the further walls 
of the Periodical 
rooms, and the vis- 
ta from either of 
these points through the 
arches is especially charming. 

The ceiling panels are blue with 
orange borders, the walls buff, and the 
pilasters, cornice, and beams are ivory- 
color, with the capitals and mouldings 
enriched with gold, 

In the circles which occur on either 
side the arches in the Circulating Li- 
brary, the imprints or colophons of four 
great American publishers have been 
painted, and in the Periodical rooms 
the marks of early Venetian printers 


repeated 
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Boxes in Proscenium Arch, Music Hall. 


have been utilized in the decoration of 
the discs and the lunettes above the 
doors. : 

The delivery desk is placed opposite 
the entrances to the Circulating Li- 
brary, behind which a door leads into 
the “stack” or repository for books. 

This is a separate wing of the struct- 
ure, and is divided into six floors or 
stories, each of which contains 3,500 
running feet of shelves, making a total 
of four miles of shelving. The volume 
capacity of the “stack” is at present 
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The Main Art Galleries. 


about 150,000, but this may be increased 
to 200,000 by the addition of extra 
shelving. 

The book-shelves and their supports, 
floors, and staircases are all construct- 
ed of iron, and with iron-covered doors 
and fire- proof walls, there is little 
danger of aconflagration in this treas- 
ure-house of knowledge. 

Beyond the Circulating Library, the 
axial corridor leads to the Science 
Wing, the ground floor of which is oc- 
cupied by three great connecting halls, 
admirably lighted and well adapted for 
the display of natural history, geologi- 
cal, or other collections. A suite of 
rooms in this wing has been fitted up 
for the local amateur photographic 
society, where a meeting-room and a 
completely arranged and furnished 
dark room afford ample facilities for 
discussion and experimental work. 

Returning to the Art corridor on the 
first floor, we ascend to three superb 
art-galleries, probably the best lighted 
public galleries in America. 

The ceilings are lofty, constructed 
of iron and glass, and a great cove and 


cornice beneath lead back to the walls. 
These have an ingenious arrangement 
of slotted strips and sliding hooks, per- 
mitting the raising, lowering, or remov- 
al of a single canvas without disturb- 
ing the position of any other ; and the 
total wall-space for the exhibition of 
pictures is 8,300 square feet. 

The gift of a great fund of money, 
already assured by Mr. Carnegie, will 
create an income to be expended for 
the acquisition of works of art for 
these galleries; and as this financial 
foundation will be the most liberal of 
any gallery in the world to-day, we can 
hardly forecast the far-reaching inter- 
est and value of the collection which 
will soon cover these walls. 

Mahogany doors lead into commit- 
tee rooms at one side of the main gal- 
lery, and to the axial corridor of the 
second story at the other. This is a 
vaulted corridor, and connects the Art 
galleries with the Science wing, the 
Reference library opening along one 
of its sides, the six rooms to be de- 
voted to collections of special works 
on the other. 
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The vaults and wall- panels are 
painted in tones of golden buff; and 
wreaths, garlands, and polychromatic 
ornament in the Italian style, mark 
their principal lines and spaces. 

Above the doors at either end 
painted female half-figures hold tab- 
lets respectively inscribed “Science ”’ 
and “ Art.” Busts and other casts will 
be placed on pedestals in this corridor, 
whose length and finely proportioned 
arches give it.an admirable vista. 

The special libraries are furnished 
with mahogany book-cases, and it is 
likely that either through bequest or 
purchase these may be speedily filled 
with valuable collections of books re- 
lating to special subjects of study or 
investigation, while the wall-spaces of 
these rooms offer a good opportunity 
for the exhibition of drawings, prints, 
and casts. 

A suite of three large lecture-halls 
occupies the second floor of the Sci- 
ence wing, where the learned societies 
of the city may hold lectures and other 
meetings, large sliding-doors between 
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them permitting their use singly or as 
one great hall. 

Above these halls, on the third floor, 
three picture galleries occupy a simi- 
lar space, where the local art societies 
may hold receptions and exhibitions. 
Special exhibitions of pictures and 
prints, which might not be of sufficient 
size or importance to hang the large 
galleries may be held here, and this 
plan of subsidiary galleries, in connec- 
tion with the great galleries below, is 
an exceedingly practical arrangement. 

The basement of the building is like- 
ly to prove of great value to the art 
schools of Pittsburgh, as the many 
large and well-lighted rooms in this 
part of the building will be devoted 
to schools of design, modelling, and 
other artistic studies, whose students 
will thus enjoy the facilities for study 
and reference afforded by the Library 
and Art gallery without being obliged 
to leave the building. 

Great furnaces, pumps, fans, and 
other machinery occupy a considerable 
portion of the basement beneath the Li- 
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Circulating Library and Periodical Rooms. 


brary, and the problem of. how to puri- 
fy the air, to send it properly heated 
throughout the.great building, and to 
exhaust the vitiated atmosphere has 
been satisfactorily solved through the 
medium of this extensive mechanical 
department. The electric lighting is at 
present effected by the current from a 


local company, but the building may be 
easily equipped with its own dynamos, 
and thus become quite independent 
of any exterior service for light and 
heat. 

The completion of this building 
marks an era in the history of Pitts- 
burgh, and its influence and example 
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are not confined to the city where it 
stands. 

The public spirit of its founder and 
the labors of those whose wisdom and 
application to its affairs have made its 
existence possible cannot fail to be re- 
wafded by the gratitude of generations, 
present and future, nor will any of the 
opportunities it offers to the people be 
unappreciated. 

Mr. Carnegie’s great business inter- 
ests and his residence abroad have 
robbed him of much of the pleasure he 
might have received from watching its 
growth and giving his personal atten- 
tion to the work ; but through the la- 
bors of the board of trustees every de- 
tail has been studied and a broad and 
liberal policy instituted, which has re- 
sulted in the complete fulfilment of the 
original scheme and plan. 
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It is worthy of comment that no- 
where may be found men of affairs who 
will so cheerfully give their time and 
attention to public enterprises without 
recompense as in America, and the 
work of the president of the board of 
trustees of the Carnegie library, Will- 
iam Nimick Frew, furnishes an ex- 
ample to even our public-spirited citi- 
zens, in that he has labored unceasing- 
ly for years with the highest sense 
of responsibility, without reward, and 
oft-times lacking the public support 
and encouragement he should have 
received, that the library might be 
completely equipped and organized 
ready to take a leading place among 
those institutions whose mission is to 
make our nation a wiser and greater 
people. 

Elmer Ellsworth Garnsey. 





Entrance Hall to Library. 











The Valkyrie Ill. 


From a photograph by West and Sons, Southsea. 


THE RACE FOR THE AMERICA’S CUP. 


ROBABLY no event of the present 
month will excite greater interest 
throughout America and Great 

Britain than the series of races between 
the Defender and the Valkyrie III. 
Royalty itself, in the persons of the 
Prince of Wales and the Emperor of 
Germany, will watch this friendly con- 
test closely, for these blue-blooded gen- 
tlemen are ardent yachtsmen, and the 
g22 


competing yachts represent the highest 
art of the leading designers in the two 
nations which surpass all the world in 
boat-building. 

In olden times national rivalry found 
expression on the sea in glorious con- 
tests like those of Paul Jones and Com- 
modore Perry. The progress of civili- 
zation toward universal peace has toned 
down the passion for conquest intoa 
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The Vigilant. 
From a photograph (copyright, 1895) by C. E. Bolles, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


passion for supremacy in sports, and the 
keen zest with which the career. of the 
Defender throughout these races will be 
watched on this side of the water grows 
out of the intense patriotism of the 
American people. 

The love of war in the human breast 
is an instinct so strong that it is rivalled 
only by one other—the love of beauty, 
and the interest in the yacht race is no 
doubt largely enhanced by the stimu- 
lus it offers to the esthetic faculties. 
There is profound truth in the classi- 
cal legend that Beauty sprang from the 
foam of the sea, and was wafted by 
zephyrs to her island home. Nodoubt 
beauty is to be seen in wildwood and 
mountain but nowhere in such infinite 


restlessness and variety as on the 
ocean. 

A yacht is a graceful object. Almost 
every line of sail and hull is a curve. 
A gallant sight is presented by an 
oncoming yacht, bowling before the 
breeze with every stitch of canvas out 
—mainsail and spinnaker, club top- 
sail and balloon jib— all tugging as 
though to lift her clear out of the wa- 
ter which she cleaves like a knife. 

Every cup defender for ten years 
past has had a centre-board until now. 
There is a considerable element of the 
American public which regards this de- 
vice as essential to the make-up of a 
distinctively American yacht. A recent 
writer in Harper's Weekly has stirred 


















up some controversy by the depreca- 
tory way in which he speaks of the two 
national champions. He said: 


**TIt is not many years since the chosen craft of 
each nation in the races for the America’s cup 
represented the highest development of the na- 
tional type, while the coming together of the two 
yachts resulted in mutual improvement in the 
craft of the next season. This condition. of 
things has now ceased to exist, and the challen- 
ger and defender of 1895 represent nothing more 
than the ideas of two designers as-to the fastest 
possible yacht under certain fixed and very lim- 
ited conditions. 

‘* These conditions call for the winning of three 
races out of a series of five, with yachts of ninety 
feet water-line, and no limit in other details, 
though the sail area is a factor with the water- 
line length in determining the time allowance. 
These races are to be sailed within a radius of 
twenty miles of Sandy Hook, the common weather 
conditions being a light to moderate wind. and a 
smooth sea—a provision that the courses of thirty 
nautical miles must be sailed in six hours being 
intended to insure a speed of at least five miles 
per hour. Other minor conditions exist, due to 
the terms of the Deed of Gift under which the 
cup is held, and to agreement between the two 
parties, all of which are carefully considered by 
the two designers of the competing yachts.” 


It is useless to quarrel with evolu- 
tion. The centre-board, although a 
popular feature of former cup defend- 
ers, has proved less and less useful. 
The real difference between the Eng- 
lish yachts and their American compet- 
itors has been their relative capacity 
for carrying a great spread of sail. The 
power to carry an enormous spread of 
sail depends in large measure upon the 
depth of the centre of gravity, and as 
the fin keel with its weight of lead has 
been sunk lower and lower, the value 
of a centre board has grown less and 
less. Nowadays the great effort of 
yacht designers is to diminish the 
weight above the-water-line in order to 
increase it in the bottom of the keel. 

If the races of a decade ago resulted 
in mutual improvement in the craft of 
the next season, as the writer quoted 
says they did, the Defender and Val- 
kyrie represent the highest develop- 
ment which these mutual improvements 
have thus far reached. 

It is an axiom of boat designers that 
no one can define the exact limits of 
possible speed, since any boat ever 
built can be beaten by another boat if 
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the rac&of 895, has céstias myth as 
$200,000, \The’ higher one_gqges nm de- 
veloping speed, thé, greater t st of 
a new boat to excel the last, “/ 

This will be th nth--eontest in 
which the cup has been the prize, the 
first having been around the Isle of 
Wight in 1851, when the schooner yacht 
America captured it. That year there 
was a World’s Fair in London. In honor 
of the fair an international regatta was 
arranged, open to foreign yacht clubs. 
The cup for this race cost one hundred 
guineas, raised by subscription at a 
general meeting of the Royal Yacht 
Squadron. 

The America was built like a New 
York pilot-boat of that day, and was 
created with the design of going to 
England and beating the English 
yachts. Her owners were members of 
the New York Yacht Club. When she 
reached England her fame for swiftness 
was so great that no yacht would vent- 
ure a race with her until this interna- 
tional regatta. Seventeen other-yachts 
—cutters and schooners—were entered. 
The America won the race so far in 
advance of all rivals that it is said that 
when a high personage in England in- 
quired what yacht was second, the an- 
swer was, “ There is no second.” 

The America had on a suit of cotton 
sails that fitted her to perfection. The 
English yachts all wore baggy sails, 
and sails of cotton were almost un- 
known. Yachtsmen say that the Amer- 
ica’s triumph was probably due to her 
superior fit of canvas, for pitted against 
vessels rigged in cotton sails in after 
years she was beaten. Thus at first 
American originality won the victory 
over British conservatism. 

The first challenge for the America’s 
cup was issued by Sir James Ashbury 
in 1870. His yacht was the Cambria, 
a schooner, and popular interest in the 
event was intensified by an ocean race 
from England to America between the 
Cambria and the Dauntless, the prop- 
erty of James Gordon Bennett, which 
the Cambria won by only 1 hour and 
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17 minutes. The old schooner Amer- 
ica, which, during the civil war, had 
been sunk as a blockade-runner in the 
St. John’s River, and subsequently 
raised and appropriated by the Govern- 
ment, was fitted out at an expense of 
$25,000 for this race. There were no 
trial races. All the American yachts 
that were considered likely to beat the 
ambitious Briton were allowed to enter. 
The schooner Magic won the race, beat- 
ing the Idler, the second boat, by 11 
minutes 8,% seconds. The third boat 
was the America, the Cambria coming 
in fourth, much to the disgust of her 
owner. 
The old is still 


schooner America 
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afloat, having been purchased from the 
Gevernment by the late General B. F. 
Butler, and from whom it was inherited 
by its present owner, Mr. Paul Butler, 
of Boston. 

Lord Ashbury immediately had a new 
schooner, the Livonia, built for the ex- 
press purpose of capturing the cup. 
In consequence of his protest, the 
America’s cup committee agreed that 
only one yacht should be pitted against 
him in each race, he to win three out 
of five races to capture the cup. The 
committee reserved the right to nomi- 
nate a different defender for each race 
if desirable. The schooner Columbia 
was appointed for the first three races. 


The Wasp. 


From a photograph by C. E. Bolles, Brooklyn. 














She won two, but lost the third when 
the Sappho redeemed her own defeats 
in European waters by beating the 
Livonia and saving the cup. These 
contests were marred by certain dis- 
agreements, and there were no more 
challenges from British yachtsmen for 
many years. 

There were two attempts on the part 
of Canadian yacht-clubs to win the 
trophy. The Countess of Dufferin was 
the first Canadian challenger in 1876, 
She was defeated with ease by the 
Madeleine. This race was notable from 
the fact that it was agreed that only 
one yacht should act as the cup de- 
fender throughout the series, thus es- 
tablishing a precedent. The second 
race was that of the Atalanta, which was 
easily defeated by the Mischief in 1881. 

The latter race is notable as being a 
departure from the schooner races, the 
two competitors being single-stickers, 
Z.¢., yachts with but one mast, in which 
respect all subsequent cup-races have 
resembled it. But the contest was not 
between the extreme English type of 
boat and the American, the Atalanta 
being essentially American in form and 
construction. ° 

The characteristic American single- 
sticker was a broad, shallow craft, bal- 
lasted by sand-bags, which were shifted 
from one side of the boat to the other. 
It depended for stability upon its centre- 
board and for speed upon its power of 
skimming the surface of the water. 
This sort of boat has been popularly 
called a sloop as distinguished from the 
English cutter. 

Everything on the English cutter 
was sacrificed to narrowness of beam, 
so that it has been described as a 
“plank on edge.” The English origi- 
nated the outside lead ballast which 
was essential to this character of boat. 
The first cutter imported into this 
country was the Kitten, designed by 
John Harvey, of Wivenhoe, England, 
in 1876. It was a revelation to Ameri- 
can yachtsmen of the possibilities of 
the new type. In 1881 the Scotch 
cutter Madge, designed by George L. 
Watson, of Glasgow, who subsequently 
designed the Thistle and the Valkyrie 
III., was brought to this country, and 
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to the surprise of Americans won seven 
minor races out of eight, the eighth 
being captured by the Herreshoff yacht 
Shadow. 

Captain A. J. Kenealy, who is an au- 
thority on yachting, has expressed the 
opinion that if the English had sent 
over a large yacht of the type of the 
Madge in 1882 she would have stood 
an excellent chance of taking the 
America’s cup back with her. 

International yacht-racing of the 
modern sort began in 1885, when Sir 
Richard Sutton challenged the holders 
of the America’s cup to match a yacht 
against the Genesta, designed by J. 
Beavor Webb, now of New York, but 
then of England. -The challenge was 
accepted, and it was further arranged 
that in case the Genesta failed to win 
the cup, Lieutenant William Henn, 
R.N., should have the opportunity of 
trying conclusions the next year with 
his yacht the Galatea, also designed by 
Webb. They were wooden boats with 
frames of steel, and were covered be- 
low the water-line with polished cop- 
per plates. They were of narrow beam 
and carried an enormous weight of out- 
side lead on their keels. 

Immediately James Gordon Bennett, 
then Commodore of the New York 
Yacht Club, gave A. Cary Smith in- 
structions to design a sloop to defend 
the cup. The result was the Priscilla, 
an iron yacht. General Paine, of Bos- 
ton, also gave Edward Burgess, then 
just coming into notice, a commission 
to design a yacht that could beat the 
Priscilla. With a bold originality he 
designed a yacht with the beam and 
power of an American sloop and the 
outside lead of an English cutter. 
This was the Puritan, a wooden boat 
having a slot in the keel through which 
a centre-board of the usual proportions 
worked. It was the first boat to com- 
bine outside lead and centre - board. 
The Puritan won the trial races and 
was named as the defender of the cup. 

In the decisive race between the 
Genesta and the Puritan, in a good 
breeze, the English boat gained an 
eighth of a mile going before the wind, 
but in the haul to windward the Amer- 
ican champion was able, by means of 
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The Emerald. 
From a photograph (copyright, 1894) by C. E. Bolles, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


her centre-board, to hold her way with- 
out sagging, and so was in a position 
on the run home to pass her rival and 
win by a narrow margin. 

The race with the Galatea the next 
year involved essentially the 
principles, the Mayflower being mere- 
ly a larger Puritan. The Mayflower 
won all three of her races with the 
Galatea with comparative ease. 

The next international contest, in 
1887,0n Vice-Commodore James Bell’s 
challenge, showed a radical departure 
in yacht-building, both in the shape of 
the hulls and in the material of con- 
struction, but most noteworthy of all 
was the increased tendency toward 
deep - water ballast. His yacht, the 
Thistle, was built of steel. Her sheer 
plan showed an outline that tapered 
gradually from a sharp bow to a great 
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depth of lead keel in the stern. The 
American yacht built to meet her, the 
Volunteer, was an improved Mayflow- 
er, but unlike the Mayflower she, too, 
was built of steel. Her stem was a 
solid piece of steel, sharp as a knife. 
Her keel was hollow and broad amid- 
ships, to make room for the centre- 
board. She carried fifty tons of lead 
outside and twenty tons of inside bal- 
last. 

Although the victory of the Volun- 
teer was popularly ascribed to the cen- 
tre-board, her enormous sail area was 
a larger factor in the result. 

The Earl of Dunraven was the next 
Englishman to aspire to the honor of 
winning back the America’s cup, and 
in 1889 he offered to race his new 
yacht Valkyrie against an American 
boat of the same class. This proposi- 
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tion came to naught by reason of a 
controversy over the conditions im- 
posed by a new Deed of Gift, made in 
1887, by which the cup was recon- 
veyed to the New York Yacht Club as 
a perpetual challenge cup. The differ- 
ence was not arranged till 1893, when 
the Earl of Dunraven appeared with a 
second Valkyrie, of larger size than 
the former, and renewed his challenge. 
The last race for the America’s cup 
resulted. A syndicate of wealthy New 
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twenty-four feet. The trial races be- 
tween these four boats were most ex- 
citing, each representing different ideas, 
and each having its ardent admirers. 
Everybody knows how the Vigilant won 
every race except the first, and lost 
that to the Colonia only because she 
had not been measured correctly. 

The races between the Vigilant and 
the Valkyrie II. were sailed in October. 
There were three of these contests and 
the Vigilant won every one of them. 





Racing for the Start 


From a photograph by C. E. Bolles, Brooklyn. 


Yorkers, headed by Archibald Rogers, 
observing the performances of the 
small Herreshoff yachts Wasp and 
Gloriana, commissioned the Rhode Isl- 
and firm to build the Colonia, a steel 
boat of deep keel. Another New York 
syndicate, headed by C. O. Iselin, de- 
cided to employ Nat. G. Herreshoff to 
design the Vigilant. She was con- 
structed of Tobin bronze below the 
water-line, and steel above. She had 
a hollow bronze centre-board. Gen- 
eral Paine, of Boston, built the Jubilee, 
and another syndicate in Boston, with 
R. S. Palmer at the head, built the Pil- 
grim, with the extraordinary draft of 


The last and deciding race was run on 
Friday, October 13th— Friday is an 
unlucky day and 13 is an unlucky num- 
ber—but this combination of ill omens 
seemed to affect the English yacht 
only. 

It was a cloudy day and the waves 
were capped with white foam. There 
was some delay at the start caused by 
an accident on board the Valkyrie. 
Every boat that could get there was 
present with its quota of spectators. 
Steam yachts, sailing yachts, cat-boats, 
fishermen and excursion steamers were 
crowded with enthusiastic admirers of 
the rival yachts. 
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When at last the starting-gun was 
fired, and the slender racers took their 
place in advance of the attending fleet, 
the Valkyrie showed the advantages of 
her peculiar build by one of the pretti- 
est manoeuvres ever witnessed in these 
waters. 

The Vigilant had by clever jockeying 
got a position on the windward side of 
her rival. Just before they crossed the 
starting-line the skipper of the Val- 
kyrie jammed his rudder down hard 
and turned her square about as though 
she revolved on a pivot. In a twin- 
kling he described a semicircle around 
the stern of the Vigilant, and came up 
on her weather side so as to blanket 
her effectually for the first leg of the 
race. This was a movement the Vigi- 
lant could not escape because her lon- 
ger keel made it impossible to turn her 
with the same ease. 

It is probable that the Valkyrie would 
have won this race had it not been for 
accidents. In beating to windward she 
fairly outpointed the centre-board boat. 
On her race before the wind her spin- 
nakers were torn to smithereens by the 
breeze as fast as she put them out, 
while the Yankee craft stood the strain 
of unreefed mainsail, spinnaker, club 
top-sail, and balloon jib-sail, and fairly 
staggering under.the weight of so much 
canvas romped home ahead of the Val- 
kyrie. In this race the popular centre- 
board not only proved useless in hold- 
ing the Vigilant to her course, but also 
became a source of embarrassment by 
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becoming jammed in the slot and refus- 
ing to budge. 

Both the Defender and the Valkyrie 
III. have grown out of the experience 
of former international contests by a 
perfectly natural process. The Valky- 
rie III. shows the appropriation of some 
American ideas and the Defender of 
some English ideas. Extremes are 
rarely found to be near perfection and 
a compromise between the English and 
the American types is surely being 
evolved which is superior to either. 

In form the new Defender much re- 
sembles the Valkyrie II. below the 
water-line, being cut away to an extreme 
degree, the keel being short and round- 
ed and the stern-post raking very much. 
For the sake of lightness above the 
water-line nearly all the hull which 
would admit of it has been constructed 
of an alloy of aluminum, even the beams 
being of this metal except at the bow 
and on either side of the skylights. 
The plating above the water-line is of 
aluminum, below which the hull is 
plated with manganese bronze about 
three-sixteenths of an inch thick. The 
stem and stern-post are cast in brass 
and bolted to the brass keel-plate, on 
which is fastened a lead keel of about 
eighty-five tons. The draft of this ves- 
sel is nineteen feet, hitherto unprece- 
dented on a successful racer, 

The Defender thus stands to-day as 
the highest development on this side of 
the water of the tendency to lower the 
centre of gravity by lightening the hull 





Rounding the First Mark, 
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and increasing the weight of the deep- 
water ballast. It is said that she is 
able to carry a boom six feet longer 
than her designer expected, with a sail 
proportionately wider. 

The Valkyrie III. has a depth of 
eighteen feet six inches. Whereas the 
Defender has narrowed her beam as 
compared with the Vigilant, the Val- 
kyrie III. has widened hers as compared 
with the Valkyrie II. In this respect 
the two yachts have excelled each other 
in imitation, the English champion be- 
ing the wider boat. 

In the material of which she is con- 
structed thé Valkyrie has gone back to 
the type in use before steel yachts were 
introduced. The keel, stem, and stern- 
post are of oak and elm. The frames 
are of nickel-steel, the outside planking 
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being of teak and elm. Mr. Watson 
knew all winter that the Defender was 
being built of aluminum, but he deliber- 
ately set the new metal aside in favor 
of the wood. 

This shows his English conservatism 
in high contrast with American origin- 
ality. As in the case of the America, 
as in the case of the Puritan, it is 
believed that American originality em- 
bodied in the aluminum Defender will 
win the coming cup races. 

The illustrations used in this article 
are selected with the idea of showing 
the zsthetic side of the sport of yacht- 
ing as well as the technical side. They 
depict the graceful lines of well-known 
yachts which will no doubt be seen at 
the coming contest. 

A Staff Writer. 
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F Bob Giles had not jerked him 

out of the way just in the nick of 

time, little Dick Drinkwater would 
hardly have escaped the vicious blow 
aimed at him by Drinkwater, senior, 
who certainly belied his name, as he 
seldom drank water when he could get 
anything stronger. 

“Yer daddy didn’t fetch yer that lick, 
did he now?” chuckled Bob. “ We was 
a little too quick fer him that time, 
wasn’t we, sonny? There, there now, 
yer needn’t blubber so!” 

But the little fellow only cried the 
more. ; 

“There! I wouldn’t if I was you,” 
said Bob. ‘“S’pose yer come down ter 
my house till yer’daddy sobers up.” 

Nothing loth, Dick went with him to 
the humble abode in Bull Alley which 
Bob called “home.” A dismal place it 
was, too—a small, meagrely furnished 
apartment on the ground floor of a 
rickety old building. 

“This room b’longs ter the gang,” 
Bob explained. “ There’s six of us wot 
sells papers an’ shines boots an’ sich, 
an’ we each chips in wot we makes, 


an’ pays the rent, an'so on. You kin 
stay here’s long’s yer please, an no- 
body’s goin’ ter hurt yer—or he’ll have 
the gang ter answer to,” he added. “I 
say, sonny, you look hungry ; are yer?” 

“Orful hungry,” Dick replied. 

“See ’f I kin find any grub,” said 
Bob, as he opened the cupboard. 
“ Mighty little, but here’s some bread. 
Pitch in, bub! We ain’t got no butter, 
nor olymargerine nuther.” 

Dick’s eyes glistened when the few 
slices of bread were placed before him. 
He grabbed a piece and began to eat 
ravenously, while Bob watched him cu- 
riously. 

“Good land! But yer must be hol- 
ler inside, sure ’“nough! When d’yer 
eat last?” 

“ Yest’day mornin’.” 

“ Jerusalem!” 

Bob reached into the cupboard and 
brought out a small dish of fried pota- 
toes. 

“ Eat ’em, ev’ry bit,” he said. “That’s 
all wot’s left o’ dinner. But you jist 
wait fer supper, an’ we'll feed yer 
sump’n good. Mickey’s sister, wot 
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lives with her granny in the next room, 
cooks fer us, an’ she’s no slouch when 
it comes ter cookin’. _Wot’s the reason 
yer went so long ’thout grub?” 

“ Had none.” 

“ Daddy drunk the whole time, eh?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Where’s yer mammy ?” 

* Dead.” 

“Long?” 

“ Purty long.” 

“Well, yer do seem ter have a purty 
tough time of it. How old are yer?” 

* Dunno.” 

“Yer don’t look ter be more’n five 
years old. I mind when I was ‘bout 
that old I was "bout your size. That 
was when I was a kid.” 

Bob had reached the mature age of 
nine years and a half. But children 
grow old fast amid such environments 
as his. 

“ Now, if yer through,” observed Bob 
when Dick, having devoured all the 
bread and potatoes, was necessarily 
obliged to stop eating, “ I’ll goan’ ’tend 
ter biz. You'll be all right here. If 
any o’ the gang comes, you just tell 
‘em that Bull Alley Bob fetched yer 
here.” 

With this Bob picked up his boot- 
black kit and scampered off. Dick, 
with his stomach more comfortably full 
than it had been for a month, stretched 
himself out on a pile of straw lying on 
the floor, and was soon fast asleep. 

He was aroused by being violently 
shaken. 

“Here you! Git up, yer little rat! 
Wot yer doin’ here?” a rough voice 
shouted in his ear. 

When he got his eyes open, he saw 
that two boys were standing by him, 
one of whom had hold of his arm and 
was scowling upon him angrily. 

“Here! Stand up an’ let’s have a 
look at yer!” said the boy, assisting 
him, not very gently, tohis feet. “Who 
are yer now?” 

“Dick,” was the reply. 

“Dick! Dick wot? How d’yer hap- 
pen ter be here anyhow?” 

“ Bull Alley Bob fetched me here.” 

“Git out! That’s likely, ain’t it?” 

“"’Deed an’ he did!  Leastways 
that’s wot he tole me ter say 5s 
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“Don’t b’lieve no sich nonsense! 
Now, if yer don’t tell me the truth, 
I’1|——_” 

“Hey there, Pete! 
ter that kid? 
him !” 

“Wot yer blowin’ off bout?” Pete 
inquired. “We found this kid layin’ 
here snoozin’, an’ we’re jist tryin’ ter 
find out wot he’s a-doin’ here. D’yer 
know anything ’bout s 

“Course I does! 1 fetched him 
here! You fellers let him ‘lone! Fel- 
ler ’at touches him’s got me ter lick!” 

“They won’t hurt yer, sonny,” Bob 
resumed, turning to Dick. “They’re 
part o’ the gang. Feller ‘twas talkin’ 
ter you’s Pete Collins, ’n’ t’other’s Jim 
Shutter. An’ here,” he added, as three 
more boys came in, “are Jack Stump, 
Sam Colby, ’n’ Mickey Doolan. I’m 
Bob Giles. But we don’t git called 
much by them names. We’re the Bull 
Alley Gang, an’ people calls us Bull Al- 
ley Pete, Bull Alley Jim, an’ so on, 
Let me interduce yer. Here, fellers! 
This little chap’s Dick Drinkwater. 
His daddy lives over in Brewer’s Court 
an’ git’s bilin’ drunk. After starvin’ 
the kid half ter death he was going ter 
knock the stuffin’ outer him, so I jist 
brought him here an’ give him some 
grub, an’ told him he could stay here’s 
long’s he pleased. Now, fellers, pony 
up! There’s my pile—twenty cents.” 

“ There’s mine—ten cents ; bad luck 
to-day,” said Sam Colby, depositing the 
money on the table. 

The four others followed suit, with 
amounts varying from twelve to eigh- 
teen cents each. 

“ Ninety-one cents is the pile,” Bob 
observed as he gathered up the coin. 
“ Biz’s poor, but we won’t starve on 


Wot yer doin’ 
Jist keep yer paws off’n 





this. Mickey, stir up that sweet sister o’ 
yourn. It’s high time we had some 
grub.” 


Supper was soon served. A_ very 
poor sort of a meal it was, too, but it 


* was quickly eaten, and Dick got his 


full share. 

“Now, fellers,” said Bob, after the 
disWes had been cleared away, I’ve got 
sump’n ter perpose ter yer. Here yer 
see this little kid, Dick Drinkwater. 
He’s a nice little chap wot’s never had 
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no sort of a fair show, an’ wot’s more, 
he ain’t like ter have, long’s he’s got a 
drunken daddy ter wipe up the floor 
with him. Now, why can’t the gang 
sot him up in biz on his own hook? 
He’s only a little kid, 0’ course, but he 
kin sell papers fer all that, an’ I reckon 
he kin make ’nough ter keep from git- 
tin’ too oncomfortable hungry. Now 
wot does the gang say ?” 

There was silence for a few moments. 
Then Pete Collins spoke: . 

“ Let’s give the kid a show,” he said, 

“TI say, ditto,” added Jack Stump. 

Ag’ TI" “Aa 3" -+ ae 41" 
cried the others. 

“That settles it!” exclaimed Bob, 
nodding gravely to Dick. “ The gang’ll 
look out fer you now, sonny, an’ don’t 
yer fergit it.” 

Early the next day Dick was sup- 
plied with some of the morning papers, 
and instructed in the art of crying them 
along the street. About noon his fa- 
ther caught him, deprived him of his 
unsold papers and the few pennies he 
had taken in, and ingloriously marched 
him home. But the gang stood by him 
and started him out again the next day. 

Notwithstanding that his father 
robbed and beat him again and again, 
he was reasonably successful, and the 
little newsboy became a familiar figure 
in that part of the city. 

So two months passed away. One 
day Dick came running to the head- 
quarters of the gang, with the blood 
streaming from a gash in his cheek, 

“ Jupiter!” exclaimed Bob. “ Wot’s 
been fallin’ onter yer now ?” 

“ Daddy—did it!” the child sobbed 
out. 

Bob got some water and called 
Mickey Doolan’s sister and her grand- 
mother, and after much ado the blood 
was stanched and the wound dressed. 
Meanwhile Bob elicited from Dick the 
fact that his father had, in a fit of 
drunken rage, inflicted the injury by 
striking him with a bottle. 

During the remainder of the day 
Bob was unusually silent. He was 
thinking, and he kept his thoughts to 
himself, 

The next day, at noon, he hastily 
summoned the gang together. 
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“Fellers, I’ve bought Dick,” he ex- 
claimed. 

“Bought him!” the gang chorused. 

“Yes; bought him from his daddy. 
That is, I’ve dickered fer him, an’ I’ve 
got him ter pay fer yit; two-fifty— 
toler’ble good sum ter have ter raise, 
ain’t it, seein’ as I haven’t a cent ter 
my name?” 

Bob paused and cleared his throat, 
while the members of the gang looked 
at each other and vaguely wondered 
whether their chief had gone crazy. 

“Fellers,” he resumed, “I’m goin’ 
ter ask the greatest favor I’ve ever 
asked of yer, an’ that is, ter lend me 
the money.” 

Bob paused again, and the gang 
looked more bewildered than ever. 
Lend him the money! Did he think 
they were Vanderbilts ? 

“1 know it’s a good bit ter ask, an’ 
yer wonderin’ where the stuff’s ter 
come from. But yer see it’s jist this 
way. Here’s Dick, wot we all likes. 
Here’s his daddy, wot mauls the life 
outer him. An’ thinks I, if I kin buy 
Dick, then we kin take him inter the 
gang, an’ his daddy can’t touch him. 
So I went ter his daddy an’ bought 
him fer two-fifty, an’ the money’s ter 
be paid one week from to-day, er no 
sale. Now, fellers, it’s a good bit ter 
raise, I know, but if yer’ll all stick by 
me an’ do yer best, an’ eat little’s yer 
kin, an’ save ev’ry cent, an’ we has 
reasonable good luck, I think we kin 
scrape up the two-fifty. An’ yer kin 
have my share o’ the profits ev’ry week 
till yer all paid off. Fellers, will yer 
do it?” 

“Oi’m in fer it, ivery toime,” said 
Mickey Doolan. “Oi loike Dick, Oi 
do!” 

“So do I,” said Jim Shutter. 

“ All who’s in fer it, say ‘ay’,” cried 
Bob. 

Every one of the gang voted “ ay.” 

“Fellers, I’m much ’bliged ter yer. 
I knowed yer wouldn’t go back on me. 
I’ll pay yer, ev’ry one, sure’s I live. 
Now, fellers, it'll take work. Mind 
yer do yer best.” 

The Bull Alley Gang had never been 
so industrious as it was during the fol- 
lowing week. Early and late its mem- 
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bers were on the lookout for some way 
to earn money. At first fortune fa- 
. vored them, and the amounts turned 
into their common treasury far ex- 
ceeded Bob’s most sanguine expecta- 
tions. Then followed a period of ill- 
‘luck, when it seemed as if very few 
people wanted to buy papers, and 
scarcely anybody wanted a shine. 
There was a tremendous shrinkage in 
the receipts, and. Bob’s spirits were de- 
pressed accordingly. Meanwhile Dick 
was abused by his father, and several 
times came running to Bob for sym- 
pathy and comfort. 

“Never mind, Dick,’’ Bob would say. 
“ Keep a stiff upper lip. It’s only fera 
few days yit, an then!” 

As the week drew to a close Bob 
saw that his scheme would succeed. 
At the end of the sixth day he said to 
his comrades : 

“ Fellers, if we have any kind o’ good 
luck to-morrer, we’re goin’ ter have 
*‘nough. Hustle yerselves to-morrer 
mornin’, an’ if we have ’nough by din- 
ner-time, we'll go then ’n’ git Dick right 
off. Where d’yer git them bananas, 
Mickey ?” 

“ Down at the wharf, be sure! Och, 
weren’t they jist givin’ "em away, an’ 
didn’t Oi git me share though?” 

“That’s bully!” observed Bob. 
“We'll have a reg’lar feast to-morrer 
when Dick jines us. Fellers, keep yer 
eyes peeled fer peaches ’n’ things. 
We’re goin’ ter take Dick in in style, 
an’ don’t yer fergit it!” 

Early the following afternoon, the 
entire Bull Alley gang, headed by Bob 
with the requisite two dollars and fifty 
cents in the pocket of his ragged coat, 
set out with the intention of bringing 
Dick to his new home. But when they 
reached Brewer’s Court, they found an 
unusually large number of people con- 
gregated in that obscure thorough- 
fare. 

“ Killed dead as a door-nail; never 
spoke,” someone was saying. 

“Who’s killed?” Bob asked of an 
urchin. 

“ Bill Drinkwater.” 

“ Bill Drinkwater ! ” 

“Yes; killed right here. Had a fight 
this mornin’ with Tony Gardi, an’ the 
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bloody Italian run a knife inter him. 
Perlice’s got Tony, though.” 

The gang proceeded to the late 
abode of the deceased, but Dick was 
not there. 

“Anybody seen little Dick Drink- 
water?” Bob inquired of some of the 
other inhabitants of the house. 

“Dick? Why, the perlice took him 
off,” was the reply. ‘ The kid kicked 
‘bout goin’, too.” 

This intelligence stunned Bob for 
the moment. Then he turned to his 
comrades: 

“T’m off, fellers,” he said. “ I’m goin’ 
ter git Dick, er bust!” 

But when he returned home, Dick 
was not with him. After ascertaining 
that the child had been taken in charge 
by the Society to Protect Children from 
Cruelty, he had gone to the office of 
that society, only to find it closed, for 
it was Saturday, and consequently a 
half holiday. 

On Monday morning, Bob again went 
to the office of the Society to Protect 
Children from Cruelty, where he learned 
that Dick had already been adopted by 
Mr. Neal, a wealthy gentleman, who had 
immediately started for California, tak- 
ing Dick with him. 

“You ought to be glad for Dick’s 
sake,” said the gentleman who gave 
Bob this information. “He will have 
plenty to eat, good clothes, and every- 
thing that can make a little boy happy.” 

“ But he’ll fergit me, an’ I can’t bear 
that,”’ Bob sobbed out. 

By the time he reached home, Bob 
had recovered his equanimity. He would 
not let the gang see him shedding tears 
—not he. 

“We'll have ter git erlong ’thout 
Dick, fellers,” he observed, after ex- 
plaining how matters stood. An’ I 
ruther guess he’s goin’ ter havea softer 
time of it than if he’d pooled in with 
us. Jingo! I waquidn’t mind bein’ 
took in hand by the S. P. C. C. my- 
self.” 

Six months elapsed. One day Bob 
was walking along a fashionable street 
in a distant part of the city, a gentle- 
man having sent him thither on an er- 
rand, when he heard his name called 
in a childish voice. He turned around 

















and saw a nicely-dressed little boy run- 
ning toward him. Again the child 
called out. “Bob! Bull Alley Bob!” 

Bob stood rooted to the ground in 
joyful astonishment. Then, “ Dick!” 
he shouted, and in a moment the well- 
dressed boy and the meanly clad urchin 
were in each other’s arms. 

“Dick, I didn’t expect never ter see 
yer agin!” said Bob, presently. “ Let’s 
look at yer!” 

Bob held Dick at arm’s length, and 
gazed at him critically. 

“Yer have changed, Dick,” he said, 
slowly. ‘Good livin’ has told on yer. 
Yer have got better lookin’, and fatter 
in the face. An’ them curls o’ yourn, 
an’ yer purty duds, sorter sets yer off. 
I wouldn’t ’a’ knowed yer, Dick.” 

“ But you are just the same, Bob.” 

“ Yep! I ain’t much diff’nt, I reck- 
on.” 

“And how are Pete, and Jim, and 
the rest of the boys?” 

“Oh, they’re all bout the same. But 
we miss yer powerful, Dick. We can’t 
jist seem ter git useter doin’ ’thout yer. 
Course yer never b’longed ter the gang, 
‘zactly, but yer was with us so much 
that it was purty near the same. Seems 
ev'ry day’s if I must see yer a-comin’ 
in the door. Wot sorter times you 
been a-havin’?” 

“Oh, I’ve been very happy. My new 
Papa and Mamma are very kind to me, 
and I‘ have lots of things that I never 
dreamed of.” 


“ Does yer live anywhere here- 


abouts ?” 

“Yes; right over there in that 
house.” 

“Wot! That great, big, purty house 
with such orful han’some grounds 


around it?” 

“Ves.” 

“Why, that’s a—a pallice—a reg’lar 
pallice !” 

“Yes, yer have.changed,” said Bob 
again. Even yer talk’sdiff’nt. It’s on 
account o’ yer bein’so much ’mong 
the upperten, an’—an’—gittin’ an eddi- 
cation. I reckon I don’t s’pose yer 
hardly ever thinks of us poor fellers 


down in Bull Alley no more.” And 
Bob heaved a sigh. 
“Yes, Ido, Bob,” replied Dick. “I'd 
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have come to see you if I'd known the 
way. Bull Alley’s far from here, isn’t 
it?” : 

“Ves, purty fur. An’ yer mustn’t 
think o’ comin’ there, nuther. Ireckon 
yer new daddy’d give yer Hail Columby 
if he ketched yer doin’ that. You don’t 
b’long ter Bull Alley. Yer above that 
now, an’ ye must keep in yer place.” 

“Well, then, can’t you come to see 
me?” 

“T’d like ter, but I dasn’t come ter 
yer house. Yer new Pap ’n’ Mam’d 
bounce me suddent, an’ tell yer ter 
never speak ter me agin. But I tell 
yer wot I will do; I'll meet yer offen’s 
I kin git time, on the little street that 
runs back o’ yer place.” 

“ All right ; I’ll watch for you every 
day, Bob.” 

Thereafter, for nearly two months 
not a week passed without Dick’s re- 
ceiving at least one, sometimes two, 
visits from Bob. Mr. and Mrs. Neal 
never dreamed of this intimacy, or 
probably it would have been brought 
to an end very quickly. 

One day Bob noticed asad expres- 
sion on the usually cheerful face of his 
little friend. 

“ Wot’s the matter, Dick?” he asked 
“ Anything gone wrong?” 

“ No, not exactly,” said Dick, with a 

sigh. ; 
“ Sump’n’s the matter, er-ye’d never 
have sich a look as that on yer face. 
Any feller been doin’ anything yer 
don’t like?” 

“No; oh, no!” 

“Come ! let’s take a walk,” said Bob, 
taking Dick by the arm. “Now,” he 
resumed, after they had gone a little 
distance, “tell me wot’s up. Don’t 
break confidence with yer old friend.”’ 

“Oh, Bob! I don’t like to tell you, 
for I know it’ll make you feel so bad.” 

“Out with it, Dick! I’ve felt bad 
many an’ many a time fore now, an’ I 
reckon I kin stand it agin.” 

“ Well, Bob, it’s this : next week our 
folks are going to start for Europe, and 
they’re going to take me along.” 

“Ter Yurrup? On t’other side the 
ae. 

“Yes; and we’re to be gone a whole 
year!” 
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“A year! Awhole year! Oh, Dick! 
That’s wuss’n I thought ! How kin I git 
erlong all that time ’thout seein’ yer ?” 

“TI knew it. would make you feel 
bad,” said Dick, sadly, “and I’m awful 
sorry we’re going. How do you s’pose 
I’m going to do without seeing you?” 

“ Oh, you'll git erlong somehow,” re- 
plied Bob, a trifle bitterly. “ Ther’ll 
be lots o’ things wot’s never come 
inter yer head, that’ll take yer ’tention, 
an’ by a year from now yer’ll fergit that 
yer ever knowed sich a ragamuffin as 
Bull Alley Bob. But it ain’t fer me ter 
kick ’bout it. I reckon yer’ll have a 
fust-rate time, an’ I oughter be orful 
glad fer yer sake, but somehow 
Look out there!” 

Neither Bob nor Dick had noticed the 
approach of a fire-engine which over- 
took them as they were crossing Myrtle 
Street, and suddenly turned up that 
street directly toward them. Involun- 
tarily Bob leaped out of the way and 
shouted his warning to Dick, who in- 
stantly-perceived his danger and tried 
to follow Bob’s example ; but his feet 





' * slipped and he fell directly in front of 


the horses. Hardly had he touched 
the ground when a form came bound- 
ing beside him,*and a pair of hands 
grasped him and tossed him to one 
side. It was all the work of a moment. 
Then the horses’ hoofs struck down 
something, and the great, heavy en- 
gine dashed resistlessly on. And be- 
hind it lay the mangled, bleeding body 
of Bull Alley Bob. 

A few hours later, in the city hospi- 
tal, three persons were standing by a 
cot, gazing anxiously at the uncon- 
scious form upon it. One of these 
persons was Dick Drinkwater; the 
two others were his foster-parents. 

“ Doctor, is there any hope?” Mr. 
Neal inquired of the physician who had 
charge of the case. 

The doctor shook his head. 
whatever,” he replied. 

“Oh, doctor !” Dick sobbed; “ won’t 
he ever know me again, at all?” 

“TI can’t say; he may possibly re- 
gain consciousness before he dies.” 

For half an hour they waited patient- 
ly. Then Bob’s eyes slowly opened, 
and, for a few moments gazed about 


“ None 
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vacantly, until they rested on Dick. It 
seemed as if the clouded brain was 
making a vigorous effort to recall 
something. Then a faint smile lighted 
up the face of the sufferer, and a voice 
whispered, “ Dick !” 
“Oh, Bob! Bob! 
me ?” cried Dick. 
“Yes,” came the faint response. “Is 
yer—hurt much? Yer head’s —tied 
up ” ° 


Do you know 


“Not much. But you, Bob, you are 
hurt.” 

“AmI1? Didn’t knowit. Do feel sor- 
ter funny, though. Say, where am I?” 

“Tn the hospital.” 

“Hospital! Then I must be hurt, 
I s’pose. I mind now—engine run me 
down. Wasn’t quick ’nough, somehow. 
Mighty narrer ’scape—fer you, Dick.” 

“Oh, Bob, dear Bob! You've killed 
yourself saving me. Why didn’t you 
let me go?” 

“Killed m’self. Then I’m goin’~ 
ter die, eh? Weil—so much the bet- 
ter. It’s been a purty tough—sorter a 
life—anyhow, an’ I ain’t sorry—ter git 
through with it. An’ you kin git er- 
long—’thout me—better nor I kin— 
*thout you, You kin go—ter Yurrup, 
yer know—which I can’t.” 

“Oh, my boy! If only you could re- 
cover, you should go anywhere that 
Dick went,” said Mrs. Neal, gently 
laying her hand on Bob’s forehead, and 
stroking his pinched face. And then 
she stooped and kissed his cheek. 

“Why, wot’s this mean ?” asked Bob. 
* No lady—ever put—her hand—on me 
—er kissed me —afore. Thankee— 
kindly—ma’am.” 

At that moment the shadow of ap- 
proaching dissolution came over Bob’s 
face. The muscles quivered, his breath 
came in gasps, and a cry escaped his 
lips. 

The fight with death was short and 
sharp. Dick, horrified at the expres- 
sion of suffering on his friend’s face, 
turned away and wept vehemently. 
But a few minutes later, when Mr. 
Neal brought him back to the cot and 
bade him look, the appearance of Bob’s 
countenance was so caim and peaceful 
that Dick thought he was asleep. 
Charles Eliphalet Reed, 














NE of the junior editors of a New 
York afternoon newspaper was 
summoned to the telephone just 

as the paper went topress. A politician 
of national reputation had called him 
up to give him an important piece of 
news. 

The young man’s face was flushed 
with excitement after getting the mes- 
sage. He whistled down the tube to 
hold the forms, and, then sending a 
small boy on the run for a proof of the 
leading political article, he sat down 
and wrote a few lines with rapidity. 

With a pair of shears he clipped away 
the first part of the article on the 
proof sheet, pasted what was left at the 
bottom of what he had written, made a 
new set of head lines, and hurried the 
boy to the composing-room with it to 
have the changes made in the types. 

“ That will make a sensation,” he re- 
marked as he lighted a cigar. 

A sensation was produced sooner 
than he had anticipated. After the 
great presses were heard pounding out 
the finished newspapers, the door of 
the sanctum was thrown open and the 
foreman of the press-room strode in. 
Unlike the fashionably attired editor, 
this man was grimy and _ perspiring. 
He had a cheap cloth cap cocked far 
back on his head. His shirt sleeves 
were rolled up and his throat and 
breast were bared. He, too, smoked a 
good cigar, which he puffed nervously 
like a steam-engine under high pres- 
sure. 

The foreman of the press-room was 
angry. The language he used need 
not be repeated here. The excitement 
under which newspaper men habitually 
labor, finds expression sometimes in 
vocables that would melt type-metal if 
anybody tried to put them into print. 
The man he addressed was only a jun- 
ior editor, you know. The burden of 
his complaint was : 

“You have delayed us four min- 
utes !” 

“What earthly difference could four 
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minutes make ?”’ the junior editor was 
asked by a bystander. 

“Well, our presses are not the fast- 
est on earth,” he replied, “ but each 
one of them runs off 400 completed 
papers aminute. We have four of these 
presses, but probably no more than two 
were itl operation this afternoon as we 
did not expect an unusual demand. 
Four minutes mean 3,200 papers in that 
case, and that many are of some ac- 
count when it comes to catching the 
mails. However, the news was worth 
the delay.” 

It is fascinating to watch a printing- 
press at work ; a complex combination 
of whirling cylinders and unrolling 
spools of paper, with a deafening clat- 
ter ejecting folded newspapers as fast 
as you could twirl the leaves of a book 
under your thumb. Wonderful-to re- 
late, the papers are automatically 
counted and divided into piles of so 
many in each. 

Until recently the quadruple press, 
doing four times the work of an ordi- 
nary perfecting press, was the best ma- 
chine manufactured. It was this kind 
of press that the junior editor described 
as capable of printing 400 complete 
papers a minute. 

When the Herald moved into its 
pillared temple up-town, it put in a 
half dozen sextuple presses, the largest 
at that time ever constructed, This 
was good business, for it gave the 
Herald the best facilities and at the 
same time advertised the paper. 

The World is now having construct- 
ed by R. Hoe & Company, of New 
York, the largest printing press on 
earth. It is called an octuple press, 
ifisequal in working capacity 
inafy single presses, It is 
eously from four rolls 
of paper six swide,. These rolls 
will be unwound @&@ funning speed of 
eight miles an hour,” “Phis means that 
from all four rolls the machine will 







consume thirty-two miles of paper six 
feet wide every hour. 
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Translating these miles of white pa- 
per into printed, pasted, and folded 
newspapers ready for the newsdealers, 
this giant printing-press can turn out 
96,000 eight-page papers every hour. 
This means nearly twenty-seven com- 
plete eight-page papers every second. 
Four minutes’ delay on this press 
would make a difference of 6,400 
eight-page papers. The whole Sunday 
newspaper of 24 pages can be run off 
together on this one press at the rate 
of 24,000 an hour. 

The weight of the machine is to be 
75 tons, and it will occupy a floor space 
25% feet long by 12% feet wide, and 
will be 13 feet high. The price of the 
press has not been anneunced, but as 
an ordinary quadruple press costs $45,- 
ooo, the value of the new machine may 
be imagined. 

The mechanism of a printing press 
is simple compared with the astonish- 
ing ingenuity of the type-setting ma- 
chine. Ten years ago people said, as 
they always had said, that no machine 
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could ever do the work of the 
typesetter. ‘To-day there are 
several good type-setting ma- 
chines. That in use in most 
of the newspaper offices of 
New York is the invention of 
a Baltimore mechanic named 
Mergenthaler. 

The first one of his ma- 
chines was put into the 777- 
une Office in 1886, and pro- 
voked bitter opposition on the 
part of the printers. White- 
law Reid, the editor of the 
Tribune, was one of the stock- 
holders in the company that 
manufactured the typesetting 
machines. At the end of a 
year Mr. Reid announced that 
the new invention did the 
work better and more rapidly 
than the old method, and had 
saved the Tribune $80,000. 
The machines have been much 
improved since then, and they 
are used in all the great New 
York newspapers except the 
Sun, which is said te respect 
the sentiments of the old 
type-setters. 

The machine occupies no more space 
than a roll-top desk. Above is a case 
containing a few hundred pieces of 
brass suggestive of trunk checks, only 
these pieces are all indented and 
notched. They are arranged in chutes, 
and the method of their release sug- 
gests a penny-in-the-slot machine. In 
front of the operator is a keyboard, not 
unlike that of a typewriter. 

When the printer touches a key, a 
piece of brass is released, falls upon 
a revolving leather band, and drops, 
right edge up, in its proper place at 
the left of the operator. Then you 
can see that, deeply graven in one 
edge of it, is the same letter as that on 
the key. The operator has meanwhile 
touched several other keys, and as fast 
as touched the right letters in brass 
have fallen into their places, until a 
line has been completed. The line is 


justified automatically by a pressure of 
the machine upon slender wedges sep- 
arating the words. 

The line of brass is then hurried to 
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the left automatically, where there is a 
melting-pot, containing hot type-metal 
over a Bunsen burner. The brass line 
is so placed by the machine as to form 
one edge of a mold, into which the 
liquid type-metal is forced and a solid 
casting of the sunken letters is taken, 
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of machinery, like an iron arm and 
hand, has reached down, picked up the 
pieces of brass, and carried them up 
aloft, where they are borne along on a 
slide and dropped into the several 
chutes in which they belong. The 
notches on them make this possible, 





Oswaid Ottendorfer, of the ‘' Staats-Zeitung 
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forming what looks like a complete 
line of type, which is ejected on to a 
shelf by the machine. 

By this time another line is hurrying 
to the melting-pot. It does not have 
to wait. All the slender wedges be- 
tween words in the line just cast have 
been snatched away by one piece of 
machinery and dropped into their place, 
and before you realize it, another piece 


and they can no more make mistakes 
than a Yale lock. .One machine costs 
only $3,000, but the largest New York 
dailies have to have upward of fifty 
apiece. 

The most expensive thing about a 
newspaper is the white paper on which 
it is printed.. From the paper dealer’s 
point of view the newspaper business 
consists in buying paper at wholesale 











Foster Coates, of the ‘‘ Morning Advertiser.” 
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in spools and retailing it in sheets at 
an enormous profit. Time was when 
the price of raw paper was many times 
as great at it is now. When papers re- 
tailed for four and six cents apiece, the 
raw paper was manufactured from rags 
and cost from twelve to twenty cents a 
pound according to quality. Now paper 
is made out of wood and can be had as 
low as two cents a pound. Spruce is 
a favorite wood for newspapers. It is 
ground into a powder as fine as flour 
and then made into pulp, in which form 
the paper manufacturer usually buys it. 
A pound of paper that costs two cents 
will make from three to five complete 
newspapers of ten or twelve pages each, 
retailing for two or three cents apiece. 

The art department of a newspaper 
is of recent origin. When it was intro- 
duced, every picture had to be carved 
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on a wooden block by the 
hands of a wood engraver. 
It was a long and expensive 
process; but it paid because 
it sold papers. .The mod- 
ern way is to let the photo- 
graphic camera and a spe- 
cies of etching on zinc do 
the work of the wood en- 
graver. A picture that it 
would take an engraver two 
hours to carve has been 
done by the photo-engrav- 
ing process in three-quar- 
ters of an hour, and the 
cost is only about one-tenth 
as great. In delicate work 
containing many fine lines, 
the new process is superior 
to the old in artistic re- 
sults. 

There are no more ver- 
satile men in the world than 
these newspaper artists who 
can sketch a man’s portrait 
or a house on fire, off hand. 
When a picture is handed 
them to copy, they have a 
trick of making their work 
easier by taking a silver 
print of it, and then, before 
it fades, tracing over it in 
ink the lines they wish to 
preserve. 

A description of the news- 
paper office would not be complete with- 
out some mention of the clicking tele- 
graph instrument by which the United 
Press or some other agency, sends in 
its columns of news gathered from 
every quarter of the globe. Long and 
short distance telephones and pneu- 
matic tubes also afford connection be- 
tween the various departments and 
branch stations. The editorial rooms 
are connected with the-nearest tele- 
graph offices by tubes. 

Almost every newspaper manufact- 
ures its own electricity for lighting its 
offices, the power being generated by 
the same engines that run the presses, 

In contemplating the equipment of 
modern newspapers, the lay mind is 
probably most impressed by the mag- 
nificence of the buildings in which 
many of them are housed. A grand 


“tan” 
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building is the most permanent and 
solid of advertisements. Almost all 
the top-lofty structures in any city 
are put up by publishers, life insurance 
companies, and dry goods, or rather 
department, stores. The men engaged 
in these three lines of business have a 


James Gordon Bennett, of the ‘ Herald." 
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lively appreciation of the value of ad- 
vertising. 

For a long time the 7ribune had the 
finest newspaper building in New York, 
The 7Zimes Building is probably the 
most beautiful high edifice in the city. 
Unlike most other papers, the Zimes 
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does not own the building that bears 
its name. The annual rental paid by 
the Zimes is $40,000. 

The World Building is a successful 
advertisement. Located next to the 
entrance to the Brooklyn Bridge, its 
red stones and gilded dome compel ob- 
servation. It was proclaimed the tall- 
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anything, they prove that New York 
newspapers are unexcelled anywhere 
in the world in material equipments. 
It is a matter for pride, too, that the 
great inventions that have made the 
modern newspaper possible, are Amer- 
ican inventions. ‘To-day three-fourths 
of the newspapers of Great Britain are 





Miller, of the ‘‘ Times." 


Photograph by Sarony. 


est structure in New York when it was 
finished, but several taller buildings 
have since eclipsed it. 

There was no original course left 
for the Herald when it came to build, 
but to excel in some other respect than 
height, and its beautiful home at the 
crossing of Broadway and Sixth Ave- 
nue is a model for architects who are 
willing to leave a little sunshine and 
pure air for humanity in the streets. 

If the facts presented here prove 





printed on presses of American design 
and manufacture. The trouble with 
the English printing press is that it 
lacks weight. 

The English newspapers and, in- 
deed, the progressive newspapers of 
all the world, come to America also 
for their type-setting machines, and 
for their cheap white paper. The only 
thing needed to make up a paper that 
they do not come to America for is 
brains, and anyone who has tried to 

















wade through the solemn news col- 
umns of a London daily, does not need 
to be told how desirable for English 
readers an importation into England 
of a ship load of bright American re- 
porters would be. 

The American reporter has always 
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New York toward adopting the Eng- 
lish method of a low-priced news ser- 
vice. When hard times come, noth- 
ing suffers more severely than an 
advertising medium. Just as soon as 
a merchant finds it necessary to re- 
trench in his expenditures, he begins 


Edwin L. Godkin, of the ‘‘ Evening Post." 


been distinguished for originality, en- 
terprise, and versatility. In Europe, 
the average reporter is generally a 
mere drudge. The American reporter 
often earns more .than five times as 
much as the English reporter, and the 
reason is, that the American has that 
peculiar talent of knowing instinctive- 
ly what will interest the public. 

Lately there has been a tendency 
in some of the newspaper offices of 


by cutting off his advertising. For 
the last two years the newspapers of 
New York have experienced a falling 
off in their receipts for advertising 
of hundreds of thousands of dollars, 
as compared with years just before the 
panic. Advertising is the most profit- 
able business done by a newspaper, 
because you have to have just about 
sO many pages to make up the paper, 
and if you are short in advertising, for 
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Charles A. Dana, of the ‘‘ Sun.” 


Photograph copyrighted, 1895, by B. J. Falk, New York. 


which you get money, you must fill 
up with reading matter that costs you 
something. 

The modern tendency is to have very 
large newspapers. The largest news- 
paper sells the best, because the pub- 
lic is apt to measure value by space, 
instead of quality. Accordingly, when 
it became necessary to economize, 
many of the newspapers cut down the 


annual appropriation for the payment 
of reporters, rather than cut down the 
outlay for white paper. The result is 
that there are fewer good stories in 
such papers than formerly. The un- 
imaginative country correspondent is 
depended on for the news, and star 
writers are not sent scurrying in all 
directisns as generously as formerly. 
A great part of the big papers’ space 
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John R. McLean, of the ‘' Morning Journal,”’ 


is given up to dull department news. 
By a system of co-operation many of 
the papers club together and hire one 
man to write department news for all, 
which was formerly secured by a sep- 
arate man from each paper. 

It may be that the new method will 
tend to do away with that unnatural 
thirst for sensationalism which used to 
mar journalism, but the change makes 
old-time reporters grieve because in- 
teresting stories are not necessarily 
sensational, and many papers are more 
wordy than interesting. 





There is usually one man at the head 
of each newspaper. No Wall Street 
magnate, no political boss, no foreign 
aristocrat, wields more real power 
probably than the editor of a great 
New York newspaper. Within his own 
domain he is an absolute ruler. Upon 
the public outside he has a vast influ- 
ence, and he is accordingly courted 
and flattered by the rich and the am- 
bitious. He has a tremendois respon- 
sibility. It is fortunate that the edi- 
tors of New York are without exc@ption 
men of honor, patriotism, and hufffan- 


% 


% 
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ity. It is worth while looking briefly 
upon their various careers in order to 
see what sort of stuff editors are made 
of. 

Charles A. Dana has seen more years 
than any of them, having been born in 
1819, at Hinsdale, N. Y., but his genius 
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Greeley.. A man of enormous indus- 
try, scholarly tastes, and an almost 


autocratic insistence upon his own 


convictions, he appears to advantage 
whether as a compiler of poetry or an 
Assistant Secretary of War under Lin- 
coln. His great service to his country 


SR ee ie On 
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R. C. Alexander, of the ‘‘ Mail and Express.” 


shows no sign of aging. He attended 
Harvard, but did not graduate, and 
joined the Brook Farm community in 
1842, where he was known as the only 
practical man in that company of seers. 
There he began to be a journalist, as 
editor of the Harbinger. At twenty- 


eight he was cured of visionary the- 
ories, and soon after settléd down to 
the business of life as an editor of 
the New York 7Zribune under Horace 


was in exposing the corruptions of the 
Grant administration and opposing a 
third term of it. 

Oswald Ottendorfer, the next oldest 
editor, is a native of Zwittau, Moravia, 
and studied law at Vienna. He be- 
came a revolutionist, first against the 
Metternich government, and afterward 
in Saxony and Baden. After the fail- 
ure of the latter revolution, he escaped 
to Switzerland, and then to the United 
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States, where he found employment in 
the counting-room of the Staats Zeitung. 
Some time after the death of Jacob 
Uhl, the proprietor of that paper, he 
married Mrs. Uhl, who had carried on 
the paper. 


George W. Turner, of the ' 
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as correspondent for the Mews, and 
writing editorials for the Mew York 
Times. In 1865 he established the 
Nation, which he afterward incorpo- 
rated with the Evening Post, of which 
he became editor in 1881. 





Recorder.’ 


Photograph by Davis and Sanford. 


Edwin Lawrence Godkin was born 
in the north of Ireland, and graduated 
from Queen’s College, Belfast. He 


was the London Mews correspondent 
during the Crimean War, after which 
he came to America and wrote for the 
News an account of a trip he made on 
horseback through the Southern States. 
He decided to remain here, and studied 
law under David Dudley Field, deting 


Whitelaw Reid is another war cor- 
respondent. He is a native of Ohio 
and a graduate of Miami University. 
During the Civil War, as aide-de-camp 
to General Rosecrans, he kept the Cin- 
cinnati Gazette informed of the move- 
ments of the armies. He became an 
editorial writer on the, Z77zbune in 1869, 
and rose to his present position-by reg- 
ular promotion. He was the nominee 
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Whitelaw Reid, of the ‘ Tribune.” 


From his latest photograph. 


for the vice-presid@ncy in 1892 on the 
Republican ticket. 

Colonel W. L. Brown, of the Vews, was 
born in Vermont, of Irish parents, who 
soon removed with him to Ohio. He 
taught school as a young man. He 
served throughout the war as a member 
of an Ohio regiment and then went to 
Montana, where he engaged in mining 
successfully. As editor of the Youngs- 
town Vindicator Colonel Brown’s news- 
paper genius was first demonstrated. 
He was elected State senator in 1875. 
He came to New York in 1878. 

James Gordon Bennett is the only 
one of the editors of New York who 
inherited his position. His father was 


born in Scotland, of Catholic parents 
of French descent, and studied for the 
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priesthood, but emigrated 
to America in 1819 and 
made a precarious living in 
Boston, New York, and 
Charleston as a teacher of 
book-keeping, a proof-read- 
er, reporter, and lecturer. 
He brought out the first 
issue of the Herald in 1835. 
It was the elder Bennett 
who made the first modern 
newspaper, with its full ac- 
count of interesting events, 
its enterprise, and its per- 
sonal attacks on public men. 
The younger Bennett sur- 
passed his father in the sci- 
ence of gathering news. It 
has been said of him that 
he created news instead of 
waiting for it. His great- 
est accomplishment was 
the sending of Stanley to 
Africa. 

Nobody since the elder 
| Bennett has had a more 
| pronounced influence upon 
American journalism than 
Joseph Pulitzer, a native 
of Buda-Pest, Hungary, who 
came to this country in 
early youth and learned the 
English language in St. 
Louis. He was a reporter 
on Carl Schurz’s Westliche 
Post, of which he afterward 
became owner, and finally 
united with the Dzyspatch, which he 
purchased. He was elected to the 
Missouri Legislature in 1869. In 1883 
he introduced his original methods of 
journalism into New York by the pur- 
chase of the Wor/d, which had never had 
a large circulation. He has given the 
public what it wanted in the matter of 
quantity as wellas quality, and under 
his leadership all the newspapers have 
been revolutionized in size. 

A very different type of newspaper 
man is represented by Charles R. Mil- 
ler, of the Zimes. A native of New 
Hampshire and a graduate of Dart- 
mouth College, he learned his profes- 
sion on the staff of the Springfield Re- 
publican, a journal known and respected 
throughout the country for its scholar- 















ship as well as its enterprise. He 
came to New York in 1875, and en- 
tered the office of the Zimes as a writer. 
He is a passionate lover of the classics 
of all languages, and a keen and rapid 
student. It is not remarkable, consid- 
ering his capabilities, that he was chos- 
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of Cincinnati; his father, Washington 
McLean, having been editor of the /n- 
guirer before him. His wife was Emily 
Truxton Beale,a California heiress. 
The remarkable thing about the edi- 
tors of the New York daily newspapers 
is the proportion of them who are very 


Joseph Pulitzer, of the ‘* World." 


en editor-in-chief in 1883. In 1893, 
the paper was bought by a company, 
of which Mr. Miller was the head. 

The latest arrival in New York is 
John R. McLean, who was known all 
over the United States as the editor of 
the Cincinnati Inquirer. He has taken 


hold of the Morning Fournal, raised 
its price from one cent to two, and 
changed its character completely. It 
is becoming more a business 
newspaper. 


man’s 


Mr. McLean is a native 





young men. Mr. McLean is only forty- 
six, and George*W. Turner, of the Re- 
corder, is but thirty-seven. He got his 
training as manager of the circulating 
department of the New York JVor/d, 
under Mr. Pulitzer, and has pursued 
similar methods with his own paper 
successfully. He is aide-de-camp on 
the staff of Levi P. Morton, Governor 
of New York. 

R. C. Alexander is another one of 
the young men, having been born only 
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thirty-six years ago, in Saratoga Coun- 
ty, N. Y. He is a lawyer, and it was as 
the personal counsel of Colonel Elliott 
F. Shepard that he became interested in 
the Mail and Express, first as editorial 
writer, and in March last as editor-in- 
Mr. Alexander organized the 


chief. 








ing editor of the Commercial Advertiser 
under John A, Cockerill, whom he suc- 
ceeded as editor-in-chief a year or so 
ago. 


Lemuel E. Quigg, of the 


MODERN NEWSPAPER. 


Lemuel Ely Quigg is the youngest 
editor in New York, having been born 
in Maryland in 1863, the son of a 





* Press,” 


Photograph by Moreno. 


Adirondack League Club, the wealthi- 
est sporting club in the country. 
Foster Coates is also a young man, 
having been born in Philadelphia thir- 
ty-six years ago. He began his news- 
paper career by sweeping out the office 
of the Commercial Advertiser of New 
York. He became a reporter on Eras- 
tus Brooks’s xpress, and rose to the 
position of managing editor of the 
Mail and Express under Cyrus W. Field 
and Elliott F. Shepard. He was manag- 


Methodist clergyman. He came to 
New York fourteen years ago, and en- 
gaged in newspaper work. For ten 
years he was an editorial writer on the 
Tribune, making a specialty of State 
and national politics. In January, 1894, 
he was elected to Congress from the 
fourteenth district on the Republican 
ticket, against Colonel W. L. Brown of 
the ews, He resigned his seat in 
Congress to take his position at the 
head of the New York Press. 

George M. Simonson. 














Mr. John Hare. 
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ITH September comes the end 
of Summer, the return to town 
of those fortunates who escaped 

the dog-days’ torrid heat and deadly 
monotony ; the commencement of an- 
other winter season; the re-opening of 
the theatres, and the departure of the 
strolling players—great and small—to 
every corner of the United States. 
ak 
: «+ 

The theatrical season of 1895-96 
promises to be more active and more 
prosperous than any previous season 
since 1889. The past few years have 
been particularly disastrous to the act- 
or. All over the country the theatres 
and actors felt keenly the financial cri- 
sis of 1893, from which, even now, we 
have hardly recovered. The _ hard 
times kept both the farmers in the 


country and the wage-earners in the 
cities away from the theatres. Only 
the rich could afford the luxury, and it 
was for this reason that some of the 
more expensive companies managed to 
make money. Most of the organiza- 
tions lost thousands of, dollars, and 
many were forced to close before their 
tour had well begun. Brighter days, 
however, appear to be in store for the 
actor as well as for everyoneelse. Re- 
newed prosperity has brought about 
renewed activity among the caterers to 
the public amusement, and as a result 
there are more theatres opening, more 
foreign stars arriving, more companies 
starting out, than ever before. 


as 

Three distinguished artists will come 
from England—Mr. -Henry Irving, 
951 
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Madame Sarah Bernhardt, and Mr. John 
Hare. The two former, of course, are 
old acquaintances, but Mr. Hare, al- 
though a favorite actor of long standing 
in London, is a stranger to us. “John 
Hare” is a mom de guerre, the actor's 
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was made up to the life by Mr. Hare, 
and his acting was highly praised. 
Other parts in which he won note at 
that period were those of Prince Perov- 
sky in Robertson’s “ Ours,” Sam Ger- 
ridge in “Caste,” the Hon. Bruce Far- 


Miss Julia Neilson. 


real name being John Fairs. He made 
his first appearance on the London 
stage at the Prince of Wales Theatre 
on September 25, 1865, in a minor part. 
At the same theatre, on November 11 
of the same year, he enacted the part of 
Lord Ptarmigant at the first La. don 
performance of T. W. Robertson’s com- 
edy, “Society.” This bit of character 


guhar in “ Play,” Beau Farintosh in 
“School,” Sir John Vesey in “ Money,” 
Sir Peter Teasle in “The School for 
Scandal,” and others. The London 
Times, on April 25, 1870, said: “Mr. 
Hare is the most finished actor of old 
men that our stage has seen since the 
late Mr. Farren. He has no rival in 
our theatres at this moment.” 
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Miss Maxine Elliott. 


Photograph by Falk. 


In 1879 Mr. Hare, in conjunction 
with Mr. Kendal, entered upon their 
memorable nine years’ management of 
the St. James’s Theatre. At the close 
of this connection and while the Gar- 
rick was being built for him by W. S. 
Gilbert, Mr. Hare joined the company 
of Mrs. John Wood at the New Court 
Theatre. A year later, in 1889, he 
opened the Garrick Theatre with Pi- 
nero’s play “ The Profligate,” which was 
followed by “La Tosca,” with Mrs. 
Bernard Beere in the title réle. This 
in turn was followed by Sidney Grun- 
dy’s adaptation of the French comedy 
“Les Petits Oiseaux,” under the title 
of “ A Pair of Spectacles.” This is the 
piece with which Mr. Hare intends to 
open his engagement at Abbey’s in this 
city on December 2oth. ‘The choice of 
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the play is unfortunate, for “ A Pair of 
Spectacles” has already been seen here, 
having been produced by A. M. Palmer 
at the Madison Square during the sea- 
son of 1890-91. The play, moreover, 
was a failure, and itis doubtful if Mr. 
Hare will succeed in drawing as good 
an audience for his first appearance 
here with a piece no one can care to 
see again as he certainly would have 
done with something new. 


* 
. 2 

With Mr. Hare will come a young 
and beautiful actress who is also a 
stranger on the American stage. I 
refer to Julia Neilson, his leading lady. 
Miss Neilson is to-day one of the 
few really successful actresses of the 
younger generation. Her career has 
been singularly lucky. She has known 
none of the drudgery of provincial 
touring, for her talent was noticed 
while it was yet incipient. Miss Neil- 
son made her début at Irving’s thea- 
tre. She had been intended for a sing- 
er, and the sweetness, clearness, and 





Miss Maud Adams, 
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Miss Julia Arthur, 


From a photograph by Thors, San Francisco. 


flexibility of her singing voice, which 
extends. to her speaking voice, are at- 
tested by se eral diplomas and prizes 
from .Le lea‘ing voeal institutes of 
England. Fate not only led Miss Neil- 
son to the Lyceum, but it also led her 


there for a husband — Fred Terry, 
brother of Ellen Terry. Since her dé- 
but, Miss Neilson has appeared in a 
number of prominent parts. She was 
the dancing girl in Jones’s play of that 
name, and she was a remarkably charm- 


ing and sensuous Aypfatia. She will 
be seen in New York in the title réle 
of “The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith,” 
A. W. Pinero’s much-discussed drama. 


* 
BS * 


The great scene in “ The Notorious 
Mrs. Ebbsmith” is where Mrs. £d- 
smith ina moment of rage, picks up a 
Bible and throws it into a red-hot stove. 
‘What has the Bible ever done for 
me?” she asks. Then, as she sees the 
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Miss Yvette Guilbert. 


flames beginning to devour the Holy 
Scriptures, her early religious training 
revolts, the revulsion of feeling comes, 
and just as the audience fancy, in 
horror, that they see the whole edi- 
fice of the Christian Church crumbling 
before their eyes, Mrs. ELbbsmith, with 
a scream, thrusts her bare arm into 
the furnace, and the Bible is saved. 
The effect of the scene, when acted, is 
said to be indescribable. 
* 
* * 

This season will see the return to 
the boards, after an absence from them 
of nearly five years, of one of the most 


gifted of our native actresses—Minnie 
Maddern-Fiske. Mrs, Fiske was a child 
of the stage. She made her début in 
the West at the age of three years, as 
the Duke of York in “ Richard III.” 
She played and travelled continuously 
until the age of fourtee 1, acting in a 
wonderful variety of parts. ‘Sne ap- 
peared with Laura Keene in New 
York, and later played Prince Arthur 
in the notable revival of “ King John” 
at Booth’s Theatre, with John McCul- 
lough, J. B. Booth, and Agnes Booth 
in the cast. Before she was sixteen 
she had become identified with fully 
fifty widely different parts, from Louzse 
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in “ The Two Orphans” to Georgie in 
““Frou-Frou.” Mrs. Fiske became a 
star before she was seventeen, and 
toured most successfully for a number 
of years, the principal plays of her 
repertory being “Caprice” and “In 
Spite of All.” In 1890 she married 
. Harrison Grey Fiske, the editor of the 
Dramatic Mirror, and retired from the 
stage, not, however, permanently, but 
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beauty. Her face is as delicately chis- 
elled as that of a Grecian goddess, and 
her expression varies constantly. She 
will star in a new play by Alphonse 
Daudet adapted by her husband under 
the title of “ The Queen of Liars.” 


* 
*'* 
Mr. Irving—or Sir Henry Irving as 
he is now—will bring over at least one 





Minnie Maddern-Fiske. 


to rest and devote herself to study. 
During her retirement she has been 
seen at intervals at performances given 
for charity, and on one occasion she 
made a profound impression on the 
critics, for her admirable interpreta- 
tion of Ibsen’s heroine Mora. Mrs. 
Fiske’s chief charm as an actress is 
her perfect naturalness. and _ repose. 
She has no mannerisms. She is not 
theatrical. She does not act at the 
audience. She acts. And the illusion 
is always complete. She is a striking- 
looking woman, of a distinct type of 





play new to us. The title réle in 
“King Arthur” is said to be one 
of the most studied and artistic im- 
personations this celebrated actor has 
yet done. The play itself, apart from its 
spectacular magnificence, is not high- 
ly spoken of, but the critics were loud 
in their praise both of Ellen Terry’s 
Queen Guinevere and Irving’s King 
Arthur. The opening of the Irving 
company here will be doubly interest- 
ing, first from the fact that it will be 
Irving’s first appearance here since the 
recent honor conferred upon him by 














Queen Victoria ; secondly, it will serve 
for the re-appearance of Julia Arthur, 
a young and strikingly beautiful Ameri- 
can actress, now a member of the Ir- 
ving stock company and who at one 
time was hailed by our critics as the 
American Bernhardt. 

Julia Arthur’s fame came, as we 
might say, in a single 
night. She acted un- 
noticed for several sea- 
sons, in various com- 
panies, until she was 
seen at the Union 
Square in 1891 in a 
play called “The Black 
Mask.” - The next 
morning New York 
rang with the praises 
of the newly discov- 
ered tragedienne. Her 
salary went up ata 
great leap from $50 to 
$250 a week, and man- 
agers fought as to who 
should secure her ser- 
vices. Finally A. M. 
Palmer engaged her 
for his stock compa- 
ny. But fortune de- 
serted Miss Arthur as 
speedily as it had come 
to her. Mr. Palmer 
could give her no good 
parts. The réle of Za- 
dy Windermere in “ La- 
dy Windermere’s Fan,” 
was entirely unsuited 
to her, and with the 
exception of a little 
character bit in a beau- 
tiful play by Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich called 
“Mercedes,” no oppor- 
tunity was forthcom- 
ing for the talent that awaited it. Dis- 
appointed and almost discouraged, Miss 
Arthur resolved to go abroad, to seek 
new opportunities. She went to Lon- 
don and at once joined Mr. Irving’s 
forces. What she will make of her 
place in his company remains to be 
seen. Miss Arthur is singularly gifted. 
She has beauty, intellect, energy, and 
ambition. She is devoted to her art, 
and ready to sacrifice all for art’s sake. 
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Miss Gretchen Doerk, 
Photograph by Morrison, Chicago. 
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Her future career will be watched. 
with interest. +A, * 
o%e \ 7 


r 


Another remarkably good.- loéking 
American girl, who — be prominerts , 
ly before the publicsthis Season, is ‘¢ 
Gladys Wallis, who will> wenture yout 
on her first™starring-— 
tour. Miss Wallis, who 
is not yet twenty,made 
her début in this city 
four years ago as /u- 
fiet. Frederick Pauld- 
ing was the Romeo. It 
is almost an impossi- 
ble part for a novice, 
but Miss Wallis went 
through the ordeal 
creditably, and dis- 
played talent of con- 
siderable promise. La- 
ter she became a pro- 
tégée of Mr. W. H. 
Crane, and ultimately 
succeeded Jane Stu- 
art as ingénue in Mr. 
Crane’s company. This 
year she will star in 
an old play re-written 
called “ Fanchon.” 

+s 

Talking of beautiful 
actresses, I noticed 
that the London crit- 
ics simply raved over 
Maxine Elliot, when 
that cold and classic 
beauty appeared in 
that city with Augus- 
tin Daly’s company. 
If Miss Elliot’s act- 
ing was only as fine as 
her matchless eyes, she 
would be the greatest living actress 
to-day. But— 

* 
‘2 

Four thousand dollars a week! That 
is the salary that Yvette Guilbert, the 
now world-famous music-hall singer, 
is to get when she comes here soon 
to sing at Oscar Hammerstein's new 
Olympia. Sandow’s largest salary was 
$1,000 a week, Jean de Reszke can 
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make $2,000 a week. But a plain -lit- 
tle woman who sings improper songs 
in an original way for ten minutes 
every night can make $4,000 a week. 
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bearer failed. Then she got an idea. 
Why not sing topical songs in a new 
way—new pantomime, new intonation ? 
She got permission to try one night 





G'adys Wallis. 


From a photograph (copyright, 1895) by B. J. Falk, New York. 


Five years ago Yvette Guilbert was a 
seamstress, living in a Paris garret 
with her widowed mother on a few 
sous a day. Sometimes to eke out 
their slender income, Yvette would pose 
“for the altogether” in the Paris stu- 
dios. Then she tried the stage, and 
as an actress and even as a spear- 


at the Alcazar. It made her fortune. 
Yvette Guilbert is a good woman, they 
say. She has had one grande passion, 
but the man died, and her heart has 
been virgin ever since. She saves 
three quarters of the vast sums she 
makes. She is good to her mother, 
and she will probably die rich. Will 
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she be a success in New York? That re- 
mains to be seen. I have both heard her 
sing and conversed with her asa friend. 
She charmed me on both occasions. 
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plays on the stage represent faithfully 
what she is in real life—a modest, re- 
fined, and sympathetic little gentlewom- 
an. It is not generally known that 








Louise Montrose. 


From a photograph by Morrison. 


Maud Adams, John Drew’s leading 
lady, is barely twenty-four years of age. 
She is the youngest leading woman on 
the stage, and one of the most popular 
and successful. She has a singularly 
sweet face and the parts she usually 





Maud Adams’s father was a Mormon, 
the family originally having come from 
Salt Lake City. Her mother, Annie 
Adams, also an actress in Mr. Drew’s 
company, is likewise a woman of culture 
and rare amiability. Maud Adams went 
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on the stage as acchild. She was first 
seen in New York in a piece called 
“The Paymaster,” and later in Hoyt’s 
play “A Midnight Bell.” Then we saw 
her dainty work in “All the Comforts 
of Home,” and “ Men and Women,” 
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and two years later she scoreda genu- 
ine hit in “The Masked Ball” with 
John Drew. She will shortly be seen 
at the Empire Theatre in Henry Guy 
Carleton’s new piece “ That Imprudent 
Young Couple.” 

Arthur Hornblow. 


Miss Bessie Carl, 


Photograph by Morrison, Chicago. 











WOMEN 


OMEN, within the past few 
\ \ years, have made such wonder- 
ful strides in every profession, 
that it is surprising to see how few 
have attained success as play-makers ; 
one would suppose that this line of 
work was more inviting and easier to 
master than either law or medicine, 
and yet women take to these distin- 
guished but difficult professions more 
readily than they do to play-making. 

There are many reasons to advance, 
however, for the lack of clever women 
writers. A woman cannot frequent 
“ The Lambs,” “ Players’,” and. other 
clubs popular with actors and manag- 
ers, where, over a genial glass of wine, 
men “talk it over,” and often end in 
contracting for a play. The woman 
must finish her work, and then go for- 
ward to bargain first with one manager 
and then another for its production. 
She is sure to meet with many keen 
disappointments, and on _ returning 
home with her unfortunate manuscript, 
will declare that as a play-maker she is 
a failure. 

Many of our managers are so ungal- 
lant as to regard with great fear a play 
by an American woman, but with a few 
more successes like “ His Wife’s Fath- 

r,” the unkind feeling of prejudice will 
forever be swept away, and the woman 
play-maker will take her chances on 
the merits of her work alone. 

Martha Morton is generally conceded 
to be the most fortunate of our women 
play-makers. She undoubtedly is one 
of the most gifted, for in the compara- 
tively short time she has been writing 
for the stage (about six years) she;has 
successfully produced a_ half-dozen 
plays, and has yet to score her first 
failure. In fact, all of the work from 
Miss Morton’s pen shows nothing of 
the novice, but demonstrates in a most 
remarkable degree that she possesses 
an unusual amount of knowledge in 
stage craft, which, as a rule, is only ac- 
quired after many years of hard work 
and experience. 
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Miss Morton was born in New York 
City, and received her education in our 
public schools. As a. girl she con- 
tributed poetry and short stories to 
many magazines, but this to her was 
not congenial work. She felt that her 
talent lay in the drama, as she under- 
stood and appreciated the art of con- 
densation, which is so great an essen- 
tial of successful play-making, while 
the art of elaboration, so often the 
chief charm of clever story-telling, was 
not so easily within her grasp. 

Miss Morton’s first play was “ Hel- 
ene,” produced about 1889 at the Fifth 
Avenue Theatre for one night only. 
It was atrial performance, with Minnie 


‘Seligman and E. J. Henley in the lead- 


ing rdles. Clara Morris played it for 
one season, and later, under the title of 
“The Refugee’s Daughter,” Cora Tan- 
ner met with success in it throughout 
the country. “The Little Blacksmith” 
was written for Lizzie Evans, who 
found the piece profitable for two sea- 
sons. “The Merchant” was the play 
that brought Miss Morton most promi- 
nently before the public. She relates a 
most interesting experience in connec- 
tion with this work as follows : “ ‘The 
Merchant’ had been read by several 
prominent managers, and while they all 
agreed that there was great merit in 
the play, they said it-would: be impossi- 
ble to produce it, owing to*iy-unknown 
reputation as an author. I was greatly 
discouraged by these decisions, and 
finally put the piece away in despair. 
Some months after, however, my atten- 
tion was called to the prize contest then 
going on in the World. In sheer des- 
peration I sent ‘ The Merchant’ to this 
paper and signed the manuscript Henry 
Halliton, fearing that if a woman’s 
name was attached, this fact might 
place an obstacle in the way of its suc- 
cess. I was kept on the anxious seat 
for about three weeks, when I received 
a call from three gentlemen of the 
committee, who informed me that my 
play had won the prize, and that the 
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Miss Martha Morton. 


World would give it an early produc- 
tion. ‘The Merchant’ was seen at the 
Union Square, at a special matinée per- 
formance, with Selina Fetter, E. J. Hen- 
ley, and Nelson Wheatcroft in the cast. 
The play was subsequently sold to Mr. 
Thomas McDonough, who put it on for 
a run at the Madison Square Theatre, 
and later the play became a popular 
road attraction.” 

Her next play, “ Jeffrey Middleton,” 
was brought out in Minneapolis by 


Pigpu’s stock company. It was played an 
entire season, and everywhere met with 
strong endorsement. Joseph Brooks, 
the bright and energetic manager for 
William H. Crane, saw “ Jeffrey Middle- 
ton” on the road, and was so favor- 
ably impressed with it that he sought 
Miss Morton and gave her an order to 
write a play for Mr. Crane, which cul- 
minated in the production of “ Brother 
John” by this talented comedian two 
seasons ago. |The play had a long and 
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prosperous run at the Star Theatre, and 
the character of the kind-hearted hat- 
ter proved a most happy one for Mr. 
Crane. The box-office, that very strong 
factor in demonstrating the success of 
a play, shows a marvellous record for 
“Brother John,” the piece having 
played to $90,000 in six weeks, when 
first seen in Chicago. 

Miss Morton’s latest play, “ His 
Wife’s Father,” produced last spring 
at the Fifth Avenue Theatre by Mr. 
Crane, is probably her best work, if 
large and enthusiastic audiences are a 
criterion to go by. . It was the original 
intention to give the piece an out-of- 
town hearing first, and if successful, to 
bring it to New York this season; but 
during rehearsals the play developed so 
strongly that Mr. Crane determined to 
cancel his road engagements, and give 
the play a metropolitan production, 

Certainly no better proof of Mr. 
Crane’s faith in Miss Morton as a play- 
maker could be given, for he had al- 
ready put on two expensive 
productions ; but, notwith- 
standing this, and in the face 
of Lent, the most venture- 
some period for launching a 
new play, Mr. Crane had the 
courage to stand by his con- 
victions of the work, and he 
has been most generously re- 
warded. “ His Wife’s Father” 
is skilfully constructed, with 
bright and crisp dialogue, and 
many of the scenes show an 
originality and inventive pow- 
er that aspiring play-makers 
might study to their advant- 
age. The leading character— 
that of a fond father whose 
over-zealous love for his child 
comes wellnigh destroying 
her wifely happiness—is one 
that is most congenial to Mr. 
Crane, and in it he finds full 
scope to exercise those man- 
nerisms of voice and gesture 
that have become so distinct- 
ly a part of the clever work of 
this popular comedian. 

Knowing that Mr. Crane’s 
opinion of Miss Morton as a 
play-maker would be inter- 
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esting as well as convincing, I asked 
him to kindly give me his opinion 
upon the subject. Mr. Crane said: 
“Miss Morton, to me, is a phenom- 
enon. I have read many plays written 
by women, but all of them had the same 
fault—talk, endless talk. Miss Morton 
has the most marvellous amount of 
dramatic instinct. In fact, so surpris- 
ingly is this quality developed that I 
am at a loss to account for it,and often 
ask myself how and by what right has 
she acquired it. Miss Morton has had 
no previous knowledge of the stage, 
and yet after but a few years’ work she 
comes along with her theories and 
points out ideas that it has taken me 
years of experience to learn. She has 
the unusual faculty of being able to 
take a manuscript, like Sardou does, 
and write out the stage-business in 
such a complete and comprehensive 
manner, that when the play is put into 
rehearsal it is easy sailing from the 
start. 


Miss Marguerite Merrngton 


From a photograph by Kurtz. 
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Mrs, Romualdo Pacheco. 


“Miss Morton has not by any means 
put forth her best work, but will, I 
think, in the near future write a play 
that in every way will be classed as 
great.” 

This strong praise from a man of 
Mr. Crane’s long and varied experi- 
ence, and whose judgment is most val- 
uable, speaks volumes for the future 
success of Miss Morton. She is quite 
certain to enrich our stage with such 
delightful and original creations as to 
be a positive proof that woman in the 
art of play-making is no longer a 
doubtful success, but a living reality. 


Miss Marguerite Merrington was 
brought prominently before the pub- 
lic through her clever play of “ Captain 
Letterblair,” and although she has not 
added rapidly to her list of produc- 
tions, her plays are only evolved after 
great thought and care as to every de- 
tail. 

Miss Merrington was born in Eng- 
land of Irish parentage, but came to 
America when very young. It was 
while holding the position of tutor at a 
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Normal college, that good fort- 
une led Miss Merrington into 
meeting E. H. Sothern, who 
was then on the lookout for a 
new play. Mr. Sothern pro- 
posed that Miss Merrington 
write him a play, the leading 
character to be either an Eng- 
lishman (after the order of 
“Lord Chumley ”’) or that of 
an Irish gentleman. She fort- 
unately decided upon the latter 
theme, which appeared to her 
to be more original and less 
hackneyed. “Captain Letter- 
blair” was given an elaborate 
production at the Lyceum two 
seasons ago, where it enjoyed 
a most successful run for many 
weeks, 

“Good-bye,” Miss Merring- 
ton’s next work, was produced 
at the Boston Museum over a 
year ago, and had a prosper- 
ous career there. “A Lover’s 
Knot,” a one-act play, was 
given most successfully at a 
benefit matinée last November. 

Miss Merrington is finishing a play 
for Mr. Sothern which he expects to 
bring out this year. The piece is 
called “ Bonnie Prince Charlie,” and is 
an historical drama founded on the 
romantic exploits of Prince Charles, a 
Jacobite, who was a young pretender 
to the English throne. She is also 
working on a play for Sol Smith Rus- 
sell, to be called “ An Every-Day Man,” 
and in this Mr. Russell expects to cre- 
ate a new and original character. He 
has manifested great interest in the 
work, and will make it the principal 
production of his next season. Miss 
Merrington has finished the libretto 
of a comic opera written upon a most 
poetical and musical theme. Its title 
is “ Daphne; or, The Pipes of Acadia,” 
and one can imagine from this name 
how beautifully the subject could be 
treated in proper hands. She received 
the first prize of $500 from the New 
York Conservatory for the libretto of 
“ Daphne.” 

While abroad last summer she col- 
laborated with Mr. Arthur Bird, a gen- 
tleman of great knowledge and musi- 
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cal ability, having been a favorite pu- 
pil of Liszt. Mr. Bird has composed 
the music for “Daphne,” and those 
who have been fortunate enough to 
hear it speak highly in its favor. 

The plays that Miss Merrington has 
contributed to our stage within a very 
few years have been of a high order, 
showing great technical skill, and a 
faculty for clever character-drawing. 
As she possesses intelligence, and is a 
thorough, observing student, much good 
work may be expected from the pen of 
this talented woman. 


Mrs. Romualdo Pacheco was born in 
Madison, Ind., but went to 
California while still a child, 
and the “Golden Gate” 
city has since been her 
home, although the winter 
months are usually spent 
in New York, where Mrs. 
Pacheco feels she is more 
in touch with her work. 

When very young she 
married Romualdo Pache- 
co, a lineal descendant of a 
most distinguished Spanish 
family. Her husband at 
different times has been 
State Treasurer, Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, and Govern- 
or of California, and at 
present is Minister to Cen- 
tral America. 

Upon asking Mrs. Pa- 
checo what induced her to 
enter the perplexing mys- 
teries of play-making when 
fate had kindly cast her life 
amid more pleasant envi- 
ronments, she replied: “I 
had always a great passion 
for the stage, but my par- 
ents strongly opposed any- 
thing theatrical. When fif- 
teen I was taken to the the- 
atre for the first time by 
an elder brother, and it is 
needless to say what a rev- 
olution this performance 
created in the routine of 
my quiet life. So great a 
fear did I have of my fa- 
ther’s wrath on this subject 
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of the drama that he died in entire igno- 
rance of my ever having been inside a 
theatre. During my early married life I 
wrote a number of plays, and the writing 
of them at that time was really a work of 
love, for I gave no thought to the finan- 
cial part of the undertaking, and had 
little idea of ever giving the plays pub- 
lic productions. It was while the late 
John McCullough was manager of the 
old California Theatre that I brought 
out my first play. It was called ‘ Be- 
trayed,’ and was written for Belle 
Pateman, the talented leading lady of 
that house. The piece ran for some 
time, and its success was such as to en- 


Alice E. Ives. 


From a photograph by Rockwood. 
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Mrs. C. A. Doremus. 


courage me to make a second venture. 
‘Loyal Till Death’ was given an open- 
ing at the Baldwin Theatre, and in the 
cast were names which have since be- 
come famous—Mr. and Mrs. James 
Herne, Lewis Morrison, and James 
O’Neil. My next play to be seen was 
‘ Incog,’ and its success was quite a sur- 
prise tome. ‘The play was practically 
written within a week. This arduous 
task, however, was the direct cause of 
a severe illness which followed, but it 
taught me to be a more prudent and 
careful writer. ‘Incog’ was_ pro- 
duced by Charles Dickson four seasons 
ago, and it is still one of the popular 
plays in his repertory. The piece en- 
joyed a run of over one hundred nights 
in New York City, and on November 
last, when brought out in London, it 
secured the same record. ‘Incog’ is 
now playing throughout the English 
provinces, and as it has recently been 
translated into German, I expect soon 
to hear of its production in Berlin. 

“* Nothing but Money ’ was seen in 
San Francisco, and met with consider- 
able prosperity ; the play would have 
been brought to New York had the 
right opportunity offered itself. A _ro- 


seen on the road. 
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mantic drama’ called ‘ Malisoff,” with 
the scenes laid in-.St. Petersburg, is 
what I consider to be my most ambi- 
tious effort, both as to strength of plot 
and technique. Iam now negotiating 
with a prominent ‘star’ and entertain 
hopes of its early production.” 

Mrs. Pacheco’s latest production 
was “ To Nemesis,” which Rose Cogh- 
lan brought out at the Star Theatre in 
December last. It. was played here 
for some weeks, and was subsequently 
She has finished a 
play with the taking title of “ American 
Assurance.” It isa comedy written in 
a bright and clever vein, and when seen 
it undoubtedly will greatly enhance the 
reputation, as well as add much to the 
coffers of one of our popular comedians, 
who is the happy possessor of “ Ameri- 
can Assurance.” 

Mrs. Pacheco is collaborating with 
Mr. Charles Meltzer, the distinguished 
dramatic critic, upon a serious play 
for Nat Goodwin, to be called “ Don 
Roberto.” The first act was recently 
submitted to Mr. Goodwin, who ex- 
pressed great satisfaction with it. Al- 
though most of Mrs. Pacheco’s work 
shows a talent and leaning toward 
the serious side of life, the enduring 
success of “Incog,” which is a broad 
and rattling comedy, proves that she 
is equally at home in handling a lighter 
vein of human nature. 


Alice E. Ives is probably the most 
prolific and versatile of women writers, 
her work varying all the way from hu- 
morous verses contributed to Puck, to 
thoughtful and profound magazine ar- 
ticles published in Harper's, Century, 
and the Forum. 

Miss Ives was born in Detroit, Mich., 
and commenced her journalistic career 
on the local newspapers. It was while 
going through this excellent schooling 
that Miss Ives made her first attempt 
in play-making. This was a tragedy 
called “ Don Roderic’’—who was the 
last Gothic King of Spain —and al- 
though the play has never been pro- 
duced, it brought Miss Ives great praise 
from many distinguished actors who 
have read it. ‘Don Roderic” was 


submitted to the late Lawrence Barrett, 
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and he wrote her this opinion of the 
work : “I regret very much to say that 
I see no part in it for myself. The 
play is well constructed and carefully 
written, is full of poetical beauty, and 
in proper hands should act well, but 
those hands will not be mine, I am 
sorry to say.” This judgment of her 
first effort is highly prized by Miss 
Ives. 

“Reward,” a society drama, was 
given a trial performance in Detroit, 
and met with instant recognition. A. 
M. Palmer intended to bring out “ Re- 
ward” in New York, but the right 
opportunity not offering itself, Miss 
Ives disposed of the play to Maude 
Granger. 

Her pext work, “ Lorine,” is perhaps 
her best. The play deals with the 
turbulent revolutionary times in Russia, 
and these scenes are depicted in such 
a strong and stirring manner as to have 
drawn comparisons to that master of 
dramatic creation, Sardou. “ Lorine” 
was acted by Maida Craigan and Fred- 
erick Paulding last season during their 
joint starring tour, and they met with 
great success in it throughout the 
country. 

“ Lavarre,” a romantic drama, deal- 
ing with the first revolution of France, 
was accepted by Joseph Haworth, but 
his manager cancelled his proposed 
tour, so “ Lavarre” is now awaiting 
an ambitious-and talented actor. “A 
Flower of the Hills,” a poetical play in 
one act, was given successfully at the 
Berkeley Lyceum last season. 

Miss Ives is perhaps best known 
to the public through her latest pro- 
duction, “The Brooklyn Handicap,” 
which was brought out in Philadelphia 
in September. The piece is written 
around the sensational Brooklyn race 
of a year ago, and although Miss Ives 
is not a horsey woman—in fact had 
never frequented the race-track up to 
this time—she seems to have caught 
the right spirit, and has written a play 
that pleases the public fancy immensely. 

“The Village Postmaster,” written 
in collaboration with Jerome H. Eddy, 
is a quiet rural comedy with the scenes 
laid in a New Hampshire village. Mr. 
Rosenquest was under contract to give 
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the play an ela “ape 
Fourteenth my) mie 1 tr¢ fast season; 
but, owing  to\insufficient’.tme for 
painting the extensive “scenery the 
premiere has been postpone until xo. 
vember. ‘o, 
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While Miss Ives appears tochave en-~'/ 


countered more than the weual amount 
of discouragements that befall all as- 
piring authors, she possesses the pluck, 
ambition, and deserving merit which in 
the end is sure to bring her artistic and 
financial reward ; for it is lack of op- 
portunity and not dearth of talent that 
has thus far impeded her success. 


Mrs. C. A. Doremus is the wife of 
the distinguished physician, Professor 
Doremus, who is also a noted authority 
on toxicology. She commenced writ- 
ing for the stage when very young, and 
under her maiden name of Elizabeth 
Ward gained much distinction for 
clever work. 

Mrs. Doremus was born in Newport, 
Ky., where her family for many genera- 
tions have been most prominent. Her 
great-grandfather was General James 
Taylor, who was held in high esteem 
for his noble aid given to the Govern- 
ment at an opportune moment. 

Mrs. Doremus’s first effort was “ The 
Sleeping Beauty,” written in collabora- 
tion with Mrs. Burton Harrison,,: The 
play had a noted production at the 
Academy of Music, in 1878, for two 
nights and a matinee. The affair was 
under the auspices of wealthy patrons, 
and succeeded in raising several thou- 
sand dollars for the endowment of 
Washington’s Mount Vernon home. 

She next translated Sardou’s de- 
lightful comedy, “ A Scrap of Paper,” 
and gave nine performances of it for 
noted charities, before the play was 
produced in America by a professional 
company. “The Mistletoe Bough” 
was also seen at the Academy. Mrs. 
Doremus took the part of the bride, 
and her interpretation was _ highly 
praised by the critics. “La Charbon- 
nier’’ was given an elaborate produc- 
tion by Brooks & Dickson several 
seasons ago. 

“ Pranks,” a rattling comedy, was 
written for Lotta, who played it most 
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successfully. “The Fair Bohemian,” 
brought out at a special matinée at 
Madison Square Theatre with Kate For- 
syth, Nelson Wheatcroft, and Georgie 
Drew Barrymore in the cast, met with 
strong indorsement; the play would 
have enjoyed a run here had the right 
opportunity offered. “The Wheel of 
Time,” a melodrama, was performed in 
Philadelphia, where it met with consid- 
erable prosperity. 

Mrs. Doremus is undoubtedly best 
remembered for her clever one-act play 
“The Circus Rider,” which the late 
Rosina Vokes played with great suc- 
cess during eight years. The part of 
Lady Lucille was conceded to be one 
of Miss Vokes’s best creations, and 
everywhere she was obliged to revive 
it. This gifted and much-lamented 
artiste will linger pleasantly in our mem- 
ories for all time as the brilliant hero- 
ine of “ The Circus Rider.” 

From this list, I think, the reader can 
judge what an extremely versatile writ- 
er Mrs. Doremus is, her plays ranging 
all the way from strong melodrama of 
the French school to dainty and re- 
fined comedy work. She is now en- 
gaged upon a play for a prominent 
actor, and when produced it undoubt- 
edly will add greatly to the laurels that 
have already been honestly won by this 
clever woman. 


This review would be incomplete un- 
less mention was made of Mrs. Hodg- 
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son Burnett’s “Little Lord Fauntle- 
roy.” It was the production of this 
delightful poem of a play that first com- 
manded the serious attention of mana- 
gers, and the public, to women as play- 
makers. The success achieved by the 
piece was phenomenal, several compa- 
nies having toured the country with it 
simultaneously. It has had prosperous 
runs in London and Australia, and has 
made over two hundred thousand dol- 
lars in royalties for its clever author. 
Other plays written by Mrs. Bur- 
nett are “ The Showman’s Daughter,” 
brought out at the Globe Theatre, Lon- 
don; “ Phyllis,” seen in Boston, and 
“The Holly Tree Inn.” Minnie Mad- 
dern Fiske, Maude Banks, Emma Sher- 
idan Frye, Marie Madison, Elizabeth 
Marbury and Grace Furniss have also 
demonstrated by their work that they 
have the intelligence and ability to cre- 
ate cleverly for the stage. 

Women, undoubtedly, can write as 
successfully as men, so far as the liter- 
ary part is concerned ; but bright dia- 
logue is not the only important factor 
in play-making. The play must be 
built as a house is, upon a strong foun- 
dation. When women have had more 
experience in the technical construc- 
tion of the drama, and have mastered 
the intricacies of stage-craft, which so 
often puzzle even our most talented 
men writers, they need have no fear for 
their ultimate success as play-makers. 


Mary Penfield. 
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MAN in Gray with the bag of mail, 
I see you coming ; you never fail. 
In hottest weather, in snows and sleets, 
You trudge along our city streets, 
Bringing within that bag of yours 
Such biting frosts, such calentures, 
To eager hearts and throbbing brains,— 
O Man in Gray, do you gwess these pains? 


If you did, would you whistle so loud at the door, 
Poke the letters in, and think no more 

Of the home you have blighted, then go your way, 
And come and whistle again next day ? 

You could not do it—your heart would quail, 

O Man in Gray with the bag of mail ! 


C. Wentz. 
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Denmark. 


Frau von Giezycki, 


Germany. 


Miss de Bréen, 
W. C. T. U., Paris. 


THE WORLD’S WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE 
UNION. 


HE progress of society and civil- 

ization in the latter part of the 

nineteenth century has been so 
swift and far-reaching that it is no 
longer safe to predict or to deny pre- 
diction as to what will occur to-mor- 
row or the day after. If, when in 1873 
a handful of devout and long-suffering 
wives and mothers started the famous 
praying crusade against liquor in the 
State of Ohio, anyone had declared that 
the movement was to become a county, 
a State, a national, an international 
matter, and to finally culminate in a 
world’s organization, he would have 
been laughed to scorn as a crazy 
dreamer. The event was so local, so 
small, so insignificant that it almost 
escaped notice. It was an affair of 
not more than a hundred women in a 
commonwealth of more than a million 
population. A few paragraphers used 
it to make fun of women in the usual 
stereotyped style; a few humorists 
made it into a target into which they 
shot the arrows of irony and sarcasm, 
and a few cartoonists employed it as a 


subject for weak sketches, in which an- 
gular females,well-worn Bibles, and cari- 
catured clergymen played the leading 
parts; yet without knowing it “old 
Mrs. Stuart” and “old Mrs. Thompson” 
as they then were called—‘ Mother 
Stuart” and “ Mother Thompson ” as 
they are now styled by numberless 
friends and admirers—had sowed the 
seed from which was to come a tree 
whose branches were to overshadow 
every country of the world. They and 
their colleagues builded wiser than they 
knew. They tried a new and curious 
method and succeeded. In that ex- 
periment they taught a lesson which 
up to that time had not been learned 
by the advocates of temperance reform. 
It was the great fact that more could 
be accomplished by prayer and devo- 
tion, by persuasion and friendly appeal, 
by moral suasion and affectionate effort 
than by force, philippic, denunciation 
and boycott, constabulary, and legisla- 
tive enactment. The lesson was not 
lost ; other bands of women tried the 
same tactics and had similar success. 
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Mrs. E. J. Thompson. 


In not one but a dozen places the new 
crusade proved a wonderful power for 
good. These efforts, however, were 
separate and local. There was no 
bond of union between the workers, 
and what good they did was confined 
to the immediate neighborhood where 
they were employed. It was reserved 
for a woman of extraordinary genius 
to perceive the importance of the prin- 
ciples which underlaid the Ohio crusade, 
to strip them of unnecessary and often 
injurious concomitants, and to formu- 
late them into a system or method of 
action. This work in itself would have 
entitled the author to distinction, but 
she went much farther, and upon this 
system as a basis or platform started an 
organization whose branches were to 
enter every State and Territory of the 
Union, to cross seas and oceans and to 
eventually encircle the civilized globe. 


This woman was none other 
than Miss Frances E. Willard, 
of Chicago, In addition to 
her natural genius for the 
work, she possessed nearly 
every gift and accomplishment 
that would tend to make her 
a power in this new field of 
activity. A college graduate 
of high honor, a college pro- 
fessor and Dean of the faculty, 
an eloquent speaker and tal- 
ented writer; all these com- 
bined would have made her 
prominent in any walk of life. 
When she relinquished the 
honorable position she had ob- 
tained in 1874, it looked very 
much as if she were throwing 
herself away. She entered the 
field and soon began to make 
her mark in her new departure. 
With her friend and associate, 
Mrs. Louise S. Rounds, she 
soon built up a numerous and 
influential organization in Chi- 
cago. In addition to her-own 
work, she selected with great 
tact able women as colleagues 
and lieutenants, who worked 
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Miss Willard, 


under her orders as faithfully as if they 
had been members of a military organ- 
ization. Her energy or their energy 
knew no bounds. They were here and 
everywhere. They spoke and wrote in 
the daily and weekly press. They start- 
ed publications of their own, and con- 
ducted correspondence with sympa- 
thizers and co-operators in every part 
of the country. Temperance unions 
sprang up in every direction, so that 
ere a twelvemonth had passed a great 
organization had come into being. In 
this year 1875, the National Women’s 
Temperance Union was formed in 
Cleveland, O. The compact organiza- 
tion was effected ; a talented board of 
officers chosen, and a plan of campaign 
mapped out by its leaders. The in- 
tense work which had brought this 
new body into being did not lessen in 
any wise, but on the contrary seemed 
to increase with every step it made and 
every victory gained. 





‘not all. 


In 1876, the seeds were 
sown in Canada and also in 
Great Britain. From the 
former sprang the Dominion 
Women’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union of Canada, and 
from the latter the British 
Women’s Temperance Asso- 
ciation of Great Britain. In 
1885, Miss Willard had the 
pleasure of reporting to the 
national convention of her 
order that there was a Wom- 
en’s Christian Temperance 
Union in every State and 
Territory of the United 
States of America. From 
Canada came the same news 
as to its many provinces and 
islands, and from across the 
stormy Atlantic the tidings 
that the British women had 
an organization in every 
county of the United King- 
dom. This was glory enough 
for one year, but this was 
On top of what had 
been done they now created 
the World’s Women’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union and 
elected Mrs. Margaret Bright 
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Lucas its first president. This superb 
woman was a sister of John Bright, the 
famous English statesman and long a 
leader in the reform movements of her 
native land. She was an apostle of 
parliamentary suffrage for woman and 
the head of the organizations whose 
objects are social purity, universal 
peace and disarmament, and other kin- 
dred organizations. She was also pres- 
ident of the British Women’s Temper- 
ance Association, and held the two 
great positions until her death. 

The vacancy thus created was filled 
by the election of Miss Willard as presi- 
dent of the World’s Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Unionj;and Lady Henry 
Semerset as president of the British 
Woman’s Temperance Association, to 
which offices they have been duly re- 
elected ever since. 

In the performance of this titanic 
labor it is difficult to single out any 
particular star. In nearly every in- 
stance, through some happy chance or 
through the wisdom of the leaders, the 
right woman seems to have been chos- 
en for the right place. With the 
growth of the organization came a cor- 
responding growth in the extent and 
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variety of its labors and in 
the variety of the talent 
requisite to fill the many 
offices. In generalship, tact, 
and administrative ability it 
would be difficult if not im- 
possible to surpass Miss Wil- 
lard and Lady Somerset. 
Each possesses a phenome- 
nal memory and can call 
thousands by face and 
name; each has an immense 
personal following and each 
a rare power in both orator- 
ic and literary work. Both 
are fine linguists and can 
converse with the delegates 
of nearly every foreign land. 

Among the great lieuten- 
ants probably the one most 
widely known is Mrs. Mary 
Clement Leavitt, of Boston, 
who is the chief missionary 
of the order. A highly bred 
and highly educated wom- 
an, she has devoted her life 
to the cause for many years, and for 
that cause has made the world her 
home. She did superb work in her 
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native land, but finding that her tal- 
ents might be better utilized in other 
lands, voluntarily gave up all the ties 
which bound her to her city and start- 
ed out upon a tour twenty times larger 
than that of any apostle of the early 
Christian Church. She crossed the 
continent, lecturing and speaking ; 
went to Australia by the way of the 
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in the history of missionary effort and 
enterprise. 

If she has covered many leagues of 
territory her labors have been equally 
remarkable in other ways. Through 
the aid of interpreters she has spoken 
to people in fifty languages, has taught 
temperance and purity, morality, and 
Christianity to the votaries of Buddha 
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Sandwich Islands and New Zealand, 
thence to Asia and the Far East to 
Africa; on to Europe through near- 
ly every land of- that great continent, 
and thence to America. Here she 
paused, and continued her mission in 
Mexico, Central America, South Amer- 
ica, and again the Sandwich Islands, 
thence home again. In this period of 
eleven years she has traversed at least 
two hundred thousand miles, a record, 
it is believed, which stands almost alone 


and Bramah, Mohammed and the Mahat- 
mas of Zoroaster and Judaism, to the 
Greek, Roman, Coptic, and Armenian 
churches, and even to the superstitious 
people of Siam, Burmah, and the ex- 
treme Orient. 

A close second to Mrs, Leavitt is 
Miss Jessie Ackerman, once of Boston, 
but now the acknowledged leader of 
the Australasian legions. She carried 
the flag of the Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union into Alaska, where she 
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Madam Antoinette Sterling. 


held probably the first meeting of its 
sort that was ever held in that lonely 
territory. She went to the Antipodes, 
following in the footsteps of Mrs. 
Leavitt, and there found a field most 
congenial to her taste and tempera- 
ment. She toiled with restless and re- 
sistless energy, forming clubs and so- 
cieties in every part of that colony, 
and in 1891 had the delight of speak- 
ing at a convention at which over two 
hundred and ninety unions were rep- 
resented. The work has gone on 
bravely ever since, and to-day the un- 
ions exist in every one of the five col- 
onies of Australia, in both North and 
South New Zealand, in Tasmania, and 
in little Fiji. Next to her in that far- 


off part of the world are Mrs. Nichols, 








the President of the Australian Wom- 
en’s Temperance Union, and Mrs. 
Sheppard, of the New Zealand Society. 

Besides these two great missionaries 
should be mentioned Mrs. Elizabeth 
Wheeler Andrew, Dr. Kate Bushnell, 
Miss Mary Allen West, who died in her 
spiritual armor in Japan, and Miss Al- 
ice Palmer, of Indiana, who established 
the society upon a- successful basis in 
the various lands and districts of South 
Africa. It is a wonderful commentary 
that these brave women should be car- 
rying the gospel of temperance, purity. 
and love into the place where but two 
years ago the impies of King Lobengula 
wheeled and brandished their savage 
weapons, and also in that venerable 
country by the Nile where art and civ- 
ilization flourished six thousand years 
ago. The same doctrine is being car- 
ried by the Anglo-Saxon spirit to the 
oldest and the newest lands of the 
world alike. Another missionary is 
Mrs. Josephine Butler, who carried the 
light into Italy ; the Countess Jars- 
berg, who has founded a national 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union, 
in Norway; Madame Elizabeth Sel- 
mar, who has made it a power in 
Denmark, Sweden, and Finland; Miss 
M. W. De Ranitz, and the Reverend 
Adama Von Scheltema, who have made 
it a success in Holland; Mrs. Mary B. 
Willard, Mrs. Dr. Stuckenburg, the 
Countess Von Giezycki in Germany ; 
Miss De Bréen in Paris; Mrs. Alice 
Gulick, Miss Annie and Miss Bessie 
Gordon in Spain; Mrs. Janet Hauser, 
and Mrs. Phillips in India. I have not 
the space in which to call the roll of 
these missionaries who have gone from 
land to land, nor of the noble women 
living in these lands who have come 
under its banners. I can sum it up best 
by calling the roll of the countries 
which are represented in its councils 
and proceedings. They are the United 
States, with its forty-four States, and 
five Territories; Alaska; Canada, with 
seven provinces, and one not yet organ- 
ized politically ; Newfoundland, Jamai- 
ca, the Bahamas, Tasmania, North and 
South New Zealand, Queensland, New 
South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, 
West Australia, Micronesia, Madagas- 















car, South Africa, with eight political 
divisions ; France, Belgium, Burmah, 
Chili, Congo, Denmark, Holland, the 
Madeira Islands, Mexico, Norway, 
Sweden, Spain, Uruguay, Brazil, Eng- 
land, Scotland, Ireland, Wales, Bul- 
garia, Ceylon, China, Japan, Corea, 
Egypt, Finland, Russia, Turkey, Ha- 
waii, India, Martinique, Siam, West Af- 
rica, Angola, and the Transvaal. If we 
count the states and territories sepa- 
rately this would make a total of nearly 
one hundred and twenty great common- 
wealths, representing nine-tenths of the 
entire human race. It is from this vast 
body that the monster polyglot petition 
against intemperance came, with its 
many million signatures and seals. ‘The 
petition is the largest in history, and 
the society itself is like the petition in 
this respect. While the missionaries 
deserve much credit for their self-sacri- 
fice and heroic labors, the toilers who 
remained at home are just as deserving. 
Among these are the beautiful Count- 
ess of Carlisle, who for many years has 
contributed her time, thought, and 
wealth to the cause of temperance and 
moral reform; Mrs. Millicent Garrett 
Fawcett, a noted writer and speaker, 
and her wonderful daughter, Miss Phil- 
lipa Fawcett, who carried off every 
prize in her collegiate years and is 
known as the Lady Senior Wrangler of 
Great Britain, and Mrs. Hannah Whit- 
all Smith, the famous author of the 
“ Christian’s Secret of a Happy Life.” 
Mrs. Smith, though long a resident of 
England, is an American by birth and 
descent, coming from an old Philadel- 
phia family. Another of the prominent 
leaders is the Countess of Aberdeen, 
wife of the Governor-General of Can- 
ada. She is the president and chief 
executive of the Woman’s Liberal Fed- 
eration and a founder of the “ Onward 
and Upward” Association. She is also 
one of the English leaders of advanced 
womanhood, and is identified with a 
dozen great societies whose objects are 
the alleviation of poverty, the advance- 
ment of woman, and the furtherance of 
social purity in daily life. Still another 
famous character is Mrs. Laura Ormis- 
ton Chant. Popular as a poet, story 


writer, lecturer, and speaker, she is best 
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known to the world at large by her cel- 
ebrated crusade against the vast music 
hall in London known as “ The Em- 
pire.” She was the first person who 
dared to attack and unmask the im- 
morality which had grown up in that 
famous place of amusement. At the 
time of her crusade she made a pro- 
found sensation throughout all of 
Great Britain, and also upon the hun- 
dreds of thousands of non-British peo- 
ple who had visited that palace of rec- 
reation. The Empire, the Alhambra, 
and the other music halls are still run- 
ning in London, but the open immoral- 
ity which she attacked so fiercely and 
so bravely is now a thing of the past. 
Her work did more to purify the the- 
atrical atmosphere than anything else 
in the past fifty years. Mrs. Matilda 
B. Carse, the builder of the Woman’s 
Temple in Chicago, and also founder 
of the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Publishing Association, is a personality 
which cannot be overlooked. She pos- 
sesses great versatility and personal 
magnetism. In Illinois she has been a 
tower of strength to the cause, and is 
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an active figure in the organizations— 
local, state, national, and international. 
The giant building which expresses her 
thoughts and devotion is her best refer- 
ence to-day and will be her best monu- 
ment long after she has passed away. 
Every great event brings out the poet 
and the composer. The war occasioned 
Julia Ward Howe’s “ Battle Hymn of 
the Republic,” and Major Alfred Cal- 
houn’s “ Marching Through Georgia.” 
The Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union in its twenty-one years of 
battling against the ills of humanity 
has brought forth a clever poet and 
composer in Miss Anna Gordon, who 
wrote the famous marching songs of 
that society, and also arranged and 
edited the hymn-book of the White 
Ribbon Army. At the monster cele- 
bration of the World’s Congress of 
Women in Royal Albert Hall on the 
evening of June z2oth, her songs were 
sung by a great choir of eight hundred 
trained voices, accompanied by the 
huge organ of that structure, and a 
large orchestra of nearly one hundred 
pieces. They were so beautiful and 
effective under the circumstances that 
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-they aroused any amount of enthusi- 








asm, and became a memorable feature 
of that very memorable night. 

Towering among the rest is a giant 
of the last generation. She made her 
name and fame during the darkest 
hours of our terrible civil war, when 
her voice and pen never faltered in 
their efforts for liberty, union, and a 
higher condition of the American com- 
monwealth. ‘Thirty years have rolled 
by since those days, but the name and 
fame of Mrs. Mary A. Livermore is, it 
may be, even greater. to-day than ever 
before. The splendid men and women 
with whom she toiled are nearly all of 
them but memories— Phillips and Gar- 
rison, Lincoln and Beecher, Richard 
Hughes and Charles Sumner, Conkling 
and Blaine, Grant and Sherman, are all 
portions and parcels of the dreadful 
past. She lives on, however, scarcely 
showing in her clear-cut face and well- 
turned figure the undermining marks 
of the years. “To-day her voice is al- 
most as loud in favor of right, truth, 
and progress as it was three decades 
ago. She is a fearless and tireless 
worker for the political equality of the 
sexes, for social purity, for universal 
education, and for the other reforms 
which the age most needs. 

It was in Boston that a clever and 
thoughtful woman first called attention 
to the fact that many men and women 
fell into evil ways through ignorance, 
and only learned their folly when it was 
too late to undo the past, and that a 
little instruction between the ages of 
ten and sixteen would bear fruit a hun- 
dred fold in the daily conduct of life. 
The discovery was mother to a sys- 
tem. Mrs. Mary H. Hunt was the 
discoverer, and her system of scien- 
tific temperance instruction has been 
adopted by no less than thirty-eight of 
the forty-four States, by some of the 
provinces of Canada, and by thousands 
of schools in Great Britain, Australasia 
and those lands where the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union has any 
influence or power. 

The system has now been in use 
some fifteen years, and so far as is 
known has accomplished none but good 
results. At the outset it met with con- 
























siderable opposition from pedagogues 
and politicians of various kinds, but 
after a brief time all of these enemies 
were convinced of its excellence and 
became its supporters. At the recent 
congress in London it was a standing 
subject of conversation and of inquiry 


among the British and foreign delega-- 


tions, and Mrs. Hunt and her friends 
were frequently called upon to explain 
the system, its application, and opera- 
tion. It made so excellent an impres- 
sion upon Sir Wilfred Lawson, Mr. 
Caine, and other members of Parlia- 
ment that they promised to introduce 
a bill into the House of Commons simi- 
lar to the laws which are now current 
in the United States. 

A great voice is next to a great 
intellect in swaying the multitude. 
It is possessed by the World’s Wom- 
an’s Christian Temperance Union in 
magnificent form in the person of 
Madam Antoinette Sterling. 
Over twenty years ago Mad- 
am Sterling was the star 
singer of the famous choir 
of Plymouth Church. She 
was a young girl at that 
time, but even then had a 
voice and a technique which 
made her rank among the 
great artists of those days. 
She next made fame and 
considerable fortune as a 
concert singer, performing 
as such in many of the great 
cities of the world. In Aus- 
tralia she sprang into the 
highest popularity in a sin- 
gle evening and from that 
time on has been the queen 
of song in that part of the 
world. From Australia she 
finally got to England, where 
she has resided some years. 
Her voice is still in its finest 
form and is regarded as 
second only to Patti’s in the 
United Kingdom. Madam 
Sterling is more than a great 
voice and a great vocalist. 
She is a poet, an orator, a 
reformer, and an enthusiastic 
Christian worker. Many of 
her best songs are her own 
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creations, and both words and music 
have been a mighty aid to the English 
organizations in their effort to interest, 
edify, and improve the great public. 
During nine days of the World’s Con- 
gress of Women in London she attend- 
ed and sang at every session ; singing 
frequently as many as six and seven 
pieces in a single day. Every song 
was a masterpiece and was received 
with an applause that will never be for- 
gotten by those who were present. 
Some were pathetic, and stirred the 
auditor to tears, others were martial 
and caused the audience to involunta- 
rily keep time with the tune, while still 
others were dramatic and kept each 
listener alert as if they were witness- 
ing the tragedies of Shakespeare or the 
Greek playwrights. 

The condensation of the world, and 
the ever-increasing pressure of race 
upon race is well illustrated by the Pun- 
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dita Ramabai of India. She is a hand- 
some, full-faced, olive-skinned, lustrous- 
eyed daughter of Hindustan, whose 
ancestors quarrelled over Buddhism 
and Bramahism twenty-five centuries 
ago. She belongs to a family whose 
history goes far back into the early 
years of the Indo-Germanic people. 
As she sat on the platform beside the 
delegates from the United States and 
from Australia at the World’s councils 
it made an impressive picture; she 
representing the oldest branch of the 
Aryan peoples, coming from the oldest 
land it now occupies, and they the new- 
est and latest branch, coming from the 
newest and latest lands which that race 
has conquered. 

Another interesting group of emi- 
nent women of the World’s Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union consists 
of its orators apart from its great heads. 

They may be termed the Knights 
Errant of the army of reform. They 
go from land to land, from city to city, 
speaking, lecturing, and in many cases 
praying and preaching for the cause to 
which they belong. There is Miss 
Elizabeth U.. Yates, of Maine, tall, 
handsome, dark, like a queen of the 
East. Miss Belle Kearney, of Missis- 
sippi, full of the lissome grace, with the 
oratoric fire, the quick thought, the 
sparkling wit, the poetic conception, 
and the ripe culture of a distinguished 
family. There is Mrs. Mary Towne 
Burt, of New York, intellectual, mag- 
netic, attractive, and elegant—a worthy 
representative of the great empire city. 
Mrs. Charlton Edholm, of Chicago, re- 
fined, thoughtful, logical, and finely bred 
makes a pleasant contrast to Mrs. Clara 
C. Hoffman, of Kansas City, a great 
thinker and magnificent orator, such 
as is born but once in a century. You 
might mistake Mrs. Charles Archibald, 
the President of the Maritime Provinces’ 
Women’s Christian’ Temperance Union 
of Canada, for a society belle or a 
fashionable beauty, she is so stylish, 
beautiful, and charming. Only when 
she takes the floor and addresses a 
meeting is it that the beauty vanishes 
in the speaker. Clear, concise, force- 


ful, she can say more in five minutes 
than most people do in an hour. She 


is always earnest, always convincing, 
and always inspired by high ideals. 
In Miss Helen Potter, of Boston, young, 
shapely, and graceful, a woman witha 
full, sweet voice, a musical delivery, and 
a high intelligence, you see one of the 
coming leaders of the great organiza- 
tion. In speaking she ranks almost 
with Miss Willard, Lady Henry Somer- 
set, and Mrs. Hoffman. Then there is 
Mrs. Jane Fowler Willing, of New York; 
Mrs. Helen M. Barker, a master of wit 
and humor; Miss Hallie Q. Brown, of 
Wilberforce University, Ohio; Miss 
Lillian Phelps, of Ontario, who are all 
ready speakers, good debaters, and all- 
around women. 

The World’s Council of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union is much 
broader: than its title would seem to 
indicate. It is a union, and it is formed 
of women, and it is made up from unions 
in every part of the world; but the two 
adjectives, Christian and temperance, 
are used in their broadest and deepest 
sense. The idea of the union is the 
improvement of the sex, and thereby 
the world, in every way, physically, 
mentally, socially, morally, and spiritu- 
ally. Its aims are therefore as catholic 
as those of any church, while its work 
and agencies are more numerous and 


varied. This is well illustrated by a 
single fact. One department of the 
British division conducts industrial 


farms, homes, and sanitariums for fe- 
male inebriates. In these institutions 
there is no force nor duress, as in those 
which are run by the State. The man- 
agement treats inebriety as a disease 
and a misfortune and not as a crime. 
The atmosphere of these establishments 
is that of affection and mutual helpful- 
ness. ‘There are books to read and 
music to play. ‘There are pictures to 
be seen, and above all there is some 
occupation in the open air, which 
combines exercise, pleasure, benefit, 
and healthful labor. The patients are 
treated like members of the family ; 
the rich and the poor share alike the ac- 
commodations and the attentions which 
the place affords. Under these aus- 
pices they gradually overcome the 
physical and mental craving for liquor; 
they increase in weight, physical and 

















mental strength, and ere many months 
have gone by they have become, with- 
out scarcely realizing it, sober, strong, 
healthy, and vigorous. In order to 
carry out its work in a business-like 
manner, its objects and plans are clas- 
sified and divided into departments. 
Each department has its head, and each 
head has lieutenants, clerks, and sec- 
retaries. These departments by their 
very names give an excellent idea of 
the labor done. There is a department 
on suffrage, which aids that cause in 
every English-speaking land. It played 
a large part in the popular movements 
which have made woman man’s politi- 
cal equal in New Zealand and the five 
Australian provinces, and is helping 
the same cause in England, Canada, 
and the United States to-day. In many 
districts and States even it is more 
powerful than the local woman’s suf- 
frage associations, and in such cases 
it is of inestimable value to the leaders 
of the smaller movement. In Canada 
it is conducting a quiet campaign at 
the present time, and it looks very prob- 
able that the Dominion will grant the 
ballot to its daughters before the close 
of the present century. 

There is a department on scientific 
temperance instruction in all its bran- 
ches, for kindergartens, public schools, 
colleges, night schools, and for the gen- 
eral public. There is a department 
concerning work among young women. 
The promotion of social purity, evan- 
gelical work, the amelioration of sail- 
ors and soldiers, are all subjects of 
great bureaus. So also are such sub- 
jects as parlor-meetings, the press and 
publications, anti-opium, peace and in- 
ternational arbitration, Bible readings, 
legislative petitions, and Sunday ob- 
servance. These departments are still 
further divided, so as to include such 
subjects as Sunday amusements, local 
option, high license, proper and im- 
proper literature, decorous and indec- 
orous art, equal pay for equal work, 
the condition of working women, in- 


dustrial and social evils, and hundreds . 


of similar topics. By this system of 
classification and departmentation, the 
heads and even the smallest members 
of the order know exactly where to 
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convey information, and also where to 
obtain advice, statistics, reports, and 
other things. The literary department 
of the order is as large as most of the 
great publishing houses, and is run by 
women, nearly all of whom have at- 
tained eminence in the newspaper, the 
magazine, or the book world. 

In its organization the World’s 
Council is a small continuous body. 
Four or five officers, of whom Miss 
Willard, the President, and Lady Hen- 
ry Somerset, the vice-President, are 
the chief members, overlook the move- 
ments of the hundreds of thousands 
in their army. Their position is advi-. 
sory and executive, not legislative and 
not judicial. These functions are pos- 
sessed by the great convention which 
occurs every two years. This conven- 
tion, council, congress, confederation, 
or whatever you may be pleased to 
call it, is a body more truly represent- 
ative than the Congress at Washing- 
ton or the Parliament in London. It 
is made up of national unions in every 
part of the world. Each union is 
viewed as a unit, and as a unit is en- 
titled to a representative. Beyond 
this, its representative quality is made 
to express in a more or less accu- 
rate manner, the numerical strength of 
its organization. In estimating this 
strength, the leaders have adopted a 
course, it is said, which is novel but 
very just. Only those members are 
enumerated who are active members 
in good standing. This does away 
with that large army of listless and 
apathetic people, who come and go as 
the mood strikes them. Neither are 
children or young women estimated, 
these being counted up under the 
heads of other organizations which are 
self - governing, but affiliated to the 
greater body. There are many of 
these organizations and many names 
for them. ‘The fundamental idea, how- 
ever, is the same in all cases, whether 
known as clubs, legions, branches, 
or companies, their members are all 
pledged to temperance, purity, hon- 
esty, truthfulness, and the virtues and 
ideas which the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union seeks to inculcate. 
The “Y's,” or young women’s Chris- 
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tian temperance unionists, are run 
upon the same lines as the parent 
body, but with special provisions made 
to suit girls and young women. Even 
upon this basis the number of women 
represented is very large. In the 
United States the number of active 
members in good standing is certainly 
near the half million mark. In Eng- 
land it is about three hundred thou- 
sand. In Australia and Canada there 
is nearly one hundred thousand each, 
and in the other lands of the world 
it must aggregate about two hundred 
thousand. This would give an army 
of about one million souls, but if to 
this number be added those who do 
not take an active interest, but have 
adopted the white ribbon; those who 
belong to affiliated orders like the 
Good Templars, the temperance le- 
gions, the Mill Women’s Total Ab- 
stinence societies, the Total Ab- 
stinence clerks, and other English 
and American societies, the grand 
total runs away up into the millions— 
about the same number as of the 
names upon the monster polyglot pe- 
tition. 

Upon the ratios of the figures of the 
various unions is based the representa- 
tion in the biennial convention or coun- 
cil. The United States leads, Great 
Britain is a close second, while Canada 
and Australasia very appropriately oc- 
cupy the third and fourth places. Af- 
ter them come the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, where the order is well organized 
and universally popular. Then fol- 
low, but at a long distance, the delega- 
tions from lands belonging to other 
races. This condition of affairs well 
illustrates the power and potency of 
race distinction. Just as it is easy in 
Christian missionary work to convert 
some types, such as the Sandwich Isl- 
ander and the Japanese, and extreme- 
ly difficult to make any impression up- 
on the Chinese or the Mohammedan, 
so in spreading the gospel of the Wom- 
en’s Christian Temperance Union the 
work is almost a matter of play among 
the fair-haired races of the North and 
a very hard road to travel in each and 
all of the Latin and Slavonic lands. It 
is hard to understand this singular dif- 
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ference. A French woman has nearly 
the same ideals as an American wom- 
an; a German woman the same virt- 
ues and habits as an English woman, 
but when it comes to having them or- 
ganize and work together they mani- 
fest a reluctance that in most instances 
amounts to an aversion. A single un- 
ion in one of our American States or 
in an interior county of England will 
contain more members than every or- 
ganization of a similar sort in Spain, 
Italy, Russia, or even France. The 
difficulty, however, does not daunt the 
high spirit and serene courage of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Un- 
ion. ‘They merely increase the num- 
ber of missionaries, the contributions, 
the variety and volume of correspond- 
ence, and seem determined to bring 
every land into their little family of 
well-doers. This foreign work is re- 
markable in many ways. It is an edu- 
cation to the English and American 
organization, as well as to the commu- 
nities which the latter seek to convert. 
No matter whether convinced or not,a 
profound impression has been made 
upon hundreds of thousands of women 
in foreign countries by the activity, 
the philanthropy, the self-sacrifice and 
devotion manifested by the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. It in- 
creases their knowledge, broadens their 
views, and undermines the prejudices 
and preconceptions which too often 
separate the best of people from one 
another. On the other hand, the work 
teaches American and English organi- 
zations that life and civilization are not 
simple and uniform, but complicated 
and diverse; that every community, 
like every individual, has to work out 
its own salvation, and that many things 
which are of use in one territory or 
commonwealth may be even of disad- 
vantage in another. It would be in- 
possible for a narrow-minded woman 
to work faithfully for ten years beside 
Miss Willard or Lady Henry Somerset 
without losing most of her early be- 
liefs and gaining a wider and more 
generous knowledge and opinion of 
things which heretofore had been like 
a sealed book. The bringing together 
of different national types necessarily 














brings out first and foremost their dif- 
ferences rather than their unities. Each 
land is surprised to find that some oth- 
er land is in advance of it in some one 
or more particular. The women of the 
West, for instance, find that women of 
the Far East are more comfortable, 
healthy, and attractive in their soft 
and flowing robes than they are even 
when attired in the finest styles of the 
modistes of London, Paris, and New 
York. The American women learn 
that the French and the Germans have 
a broader and better musical culture 
than they have ever dreamed of. The 
European women find out that their 
American sisters have had an intellect- 
ual training which makes them the 
equals of the other sex. The English 
woman is surprised to find her Austral- 
ian colleague more independent, self- 
reliant, creative, and vigorous than 
even her most advanced types. In this 
manner each learns from all the rest, 
and the result is amelioration for every- 
one and all. It has even its artistic 
side. It may be questioned if there 
ever were a more beautiful spectacle 
than what was presented at one of the 
sessions in Royal Albert Hall. The 
usual well-dressed London audience, 
amounting to some seven or eight 
thousand people, was first permitted to 
enter the huge building and take seats. 
Then the delegates came in, each one 
dressed or accompanied so as to rep- 
resent the lands from which they were 
accredited. England was accompa- 
nied by a body-guard of sailors from 
the Royal Navy, which is England’s 
chief pride and characteristic ; France 
was dressed in the latest style of the 
Boulevard, and carried the immortal 
tri-color; China was draped in the 
magnificent silken robes of Canton, so 
covered with embroidery of gold and 
silver as to make a perfect blaze of 
splendor. So the procession moved on 
until thirty lands had entered, and each 
taken its allotted place. As they sat 


there the student had before him the 
type of every modern civilization, and 
also of those which are slowly begin- 
ning to pass away beneath the fierce 
onslaughts of the Anglo-Saxon brain 
and brawn, 


Only once before in the 
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history of the world has such a specta- 
cle been possible. It was in the zen- 
ith of Roman fame and splendor, when 
the banner bearing the ominous letters 
“S. P. Q. R.” floated over the major 
portion of Europe and a third of Asia 
and Africa. But even imperial Rome 
could not have brought together more 
than one third as large a body of 
ethic types. When the feat was done 
it had been accomplished by fear and 
the sword, but here in the city of Lon- 
don the same feat thrice or four times 
as large was done through the invisi- 
ble weapons of love, philanthropy, and 
religious devotion. ‘The smaller feat 
represented the highest development 
of man in his militant phase, the latter 
and greater by woman in the highest 
development of her affectional and 
spiritual nature. 

The work accomplished by the con- 
vention was interesting and of a high 
class. It reviewed what had been 
done in the preceding two years, it 
stated the successes and reverses which 
it had encountered, it described the 
methods, and especially the new meth- 
ods, of the many departments, and 
it also formulated and agreed upon 
plans for the future. If it had no other 
value it proved to every one who partic- 
ipated in its councils or who read the 
reports published by newspapers in 
every part of the world that woman 
had become a power for righteousness 
in this life second to none yet known, 
and in the development of humanity ; 
that she possessed, too, in a marvellous 
degree the qualities which made the 
apostle, the missionary, the preacher, 
the teacher, the organizer, and the hero. 
These are the qualities which made St. 
Paul and St. Peter the giant names of 
the first century ; which made Zenobia, 
Catherine of Russia, and the Tudor 
Elizabeth such conspicuous figures in 
the records of the race; which made 
Loyola, Luther, Calvin, Knox, Wesley, 
and Spurgeon such tremendous forces 
in the society of which they were part ; 
which made the martyrs of all time 
and which yet will make the world over 
and nearer to the divine ideal. 

In the plan for the coming campaign 
the propositions are simple, sensible, 
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moderate, and even philosophic. They 
involve nothing iconoclastic, nothing 
radical, nothing subversive of modern 
institutions. They aim to follow the 
mode pursued by nature of bringing 
about change by slow but ever increas- 
ing differences. The organizations will 
advocate local option and high license, 
where it seems impossible to obtain 
more than these concessions in the 
interests of law, order, and human 
health. It will work for universal suf- 
frage, and where this cannot be ob- 
tained it will struggle for local, limited, 
or qualified suffrage for woman. It 
will strive for a higher social purity 
and morality, and where these can- 
not be expressed by legislative en- 
actment it will endeavor to make 
them the unwritten law of good so- 
ciety. It will tend to improve the 
administration of justice by having the 
immoral man treated with the same 
iron hand as his immoral partner, and 
will not remain content and silent 
under the present system, which lets 
the man go scot free and even apolo- 
gizes to him, while it drags the luckless 
woman like a common felon through 
the streets. It will not countenance 
the legalization of vice ; the deliberate 
and wilful setting aside of hundreds 
and thousands who might become good 
wives and mothers for the gratification 
of the wild beast that is locked up more 
or less in every human being. It would 
have fought ages ago against throwing 
the Christian maidens to the lion and 
tigers in the Roman Arena, and it will 
fight to-day at the practice of society 
in throwing myriads of girls and young 


women to the lions and tigers of the - 


DOROTHY. 





human race. It will try to carry scien- 
tific temperance instruction to every 
child and adult in both the new world 
and the old ; it will struggle for equal 
pay for equal work, and it will attack 
vice and evil by seeking to do away 
with poverty and ignorance, which 
were too long, have been considered to 
be the parents of most of the ills with 
which humanity is afflicted. It is prac- 
tically a new gospel, plead not by 
twelve disciples, but by twelve hundred 
thousand. It is not the teachings of 
any new mind but those that were 
uttered two thousand years ago in Asia 
Minor, increased and extended by the 
tremendous accents of modern science. 


‘Like the missionary they carry the 


Bible, but they also carry the print- 
ing press, the chemist’s retort, the 
surgeon’s knife, the geologist’s ham- 
mer, the astronomer’s glass, and all the 
paraphernalia which have made man 
the equal of the gods. 

It is a sublime task, a magnificent 
endeavor. It is undertaken with that 
Anglo-Saxon spirit which has conquered 
ocean, and subjugated continents ; with 
that Chicago spirit which has changed 
the marsh into a city of palaces and 
made the whole world the customers 
of its border trade. 

This is the spirit which laughs at 
time, which denies space, and which 
treats all obstacles as but new incen- 
tives to action; the spirit which lifted 
a vast city fifteen feet into the air and 
will, if it have enough time, lift the en- 
tire race from the slough of ignorance 
and sin to the mountain tops of moral- 
ity and righteousness. 

Margherita Arlina Hamm. 
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Dorothy gives me a kiss for the ask- Dorothy runs down the pathway and meets me, 


ing, Laughs when I tell her I’ve missed her all day ; 
Sweeter than ever I’ve tasted before, Life seems the brighter when Dorothy greets 
Ever in Dorothy’s love am I basking, me 


Taking her kisses and asking for more. In such a charming young womanly way. 
Dorothy sits in my lap in the gloaming, 

Tells me she loves me a bushel or more, 

Long may it be ere her thoughts turn to roaming— 

God keep my Dorothy—daughter of four. 


George A. Snow. 
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WOULDN’T have believed it! I 
can scarcely now believe the evi- 
dence of my own eyes! 

Blacksmith Bennett felt aggrieved and 
enraged. 

‘7 have trusted that man like my.own 
brother, and only last week I raised his 
wages, and here he is creeping back to 
my shop at night to rob me!”’ 

He applied his eyes once more to the 

crack in the wooden shutter of the shed 
room used for the storage of coal. The 
fact was too plain to be disputed, his 
trusted employé, his right-hand man for 
years, was stealing that coal. Boss Ben- 
nett was prosperous, as a man who runs 
an extensive blacksmith, carriage repair- 
ing, and horse-shoeing establishment 
early and late should be. But his ene- 
mies called him stingy, while even his 
best friends were gbliged to concede that 
he was ‘‘a little near.’’ It was owing 
to this regard for small things, perhaps, 
that he had of late noticed a trifling but 
steady diminution in his coal pile. A 
mite that few men would have observed. 
To-night, without saying a word to any- 
one, he had stolen back to watch. He 
had not long to wait, he had seen the 
door open with a key and the thief 
enter, pulling a small hand-cart after 
him. The door closed, he struck a 
match, lit the lantern, and Bennett look- 
ing eagerly and angrily to behold the 
intruder almost cried out as the rays fell 
full on the familiar features of Bob Mor- 
rison. He would have hardly been 
more surprised if he had discovered his 
own son robbing him. It was a trifle, 
of course, but it was the principle, or, 
rather lack of principle, in the act, that 
angered him. If this man would stoop 
to mean pilfering he would do worse. 
Bennett called it pilfering, but he re- 
flected, sorely, that coal was higher 
priced that winter than it had been for 
years. Besides, Bob was often left in 
charge of the shop for days at a time; 
what was to prevent him from pocketing 
half the money received for work ? 
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Rage took possession of Bennett, he 
could, with difficulty, refrain from rush- 
ing in and collaring this ungrateful and 
dishonest employé right there. But Ben- 
nett was a deliberate man, he restrained 
his wrath determined to get all the evi- 
dence necessary to make an example of 
Morrison as a warning to others. 

It was an open pleasing countenance 
that the rays of the lantern fell upon. 
It had a downcast- look just now. The 
light, brown hair was thin, and too early 
streaked with gray; the broad forehead 
was seamed and careworn; the hands 
that were carefully loading the cart with 
confiscated coal were scarred and knotty 
with work. Bob Morrison was no. 
shirk ; his employer did him the justice 
to admit that, even in the midst of his 
anger. He remembered, even now, how 
just before Bob had that long spell of 
typhoid fever in the spring, he persisted 
in coming to work every day, although 
he could hardly stand. And one day 
he gave that up and fell at the forge. 
For many days they thought he would 
die. No, Bob was no shirk, but he was a 
thief! Bennett’s anger boiled up again, 
all the more hotly because of a dreadful 
question that rose and would not down. 
How would he ever get along without 
him? He was always ready to tackle 
hard jobs, so cheerful, so trusty! No, 
not that last, and fury took possession 
of Bennett as he thought how he had 
been duped. The cart was loaded, Bob 
Morrison straightened up and cast his 
blue eyes—how honest and kindly they 
seemed—around the room. If his em- 
ployer had been less angry he would have 
smiled to see the care with which he 
hung up a tool that some careless work- 
man had left on the floor. Bob always 
was that way, as particular and careful 
in caring for his employer’s interests as 

if they were his own. Just before he 


put out the light Bob took an old, torn 
+handkerchief from his pocket and wiped 
his brow, breathing a long, long quiver- 
ing sigh as he did so. 


Bennett noticed 
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a white paper fall to the ground, but 


Bob evidently did not see it as he imme- — 


diately departed with his booty, care- 
fully closing the door after him. Wait- 
ing until he was out of hearing Bennett 
unlocked the door, secured the paper, 
and without pausing to read it, followed. 

‘‘It may be farther evidence against 
the rascal !’’ he muttered, angrily, ‘‘ now 
to see where he puts the stolen stuff, and 
I'll have him arrested before to-morrow 
noon !”’ 

He did not need to follow his man 
far. Bob’s home was on the river bank, 
near the shop, in an isolated cottage, so 
tumble-down and small that Bennett had 
often wondered, in an amused way, 
where Bob stowed away his family—him- 
self, Mrs. Bob, and seven children, 
therein. The place was lonely, and the 
culprit and detective met no one. Stand- 
ing in a dark angle of the house, Bennett 
saw Bob deposit his cart in the crazy 
coal-shed, and, with a slow, heavy step, 
pass into the house. 

‘¢ Now I’ve got you, my fine friend !”’ 
foamed Bennett, giving full sway to his 
rage. ‘‘I’ll havea surprise in store for 
you to-morrow when I march a blue-coat 
in to arrest you! You'll find I’m not 
quite the fool you take me to be. I'll 
find how many jobs you have done in 
my shop and pocketed the pay for, and 
you shall wear stripes for every one of 
them! Oh, I’ll make an example of 
you, my man! I wonder how many 
of those precious boys of yours you are 
training to the same business? I'll take 
a look at your school !’’ 

Stepping around to asmall side window 
from which a dim light shone, he peeped 
in, standing back in the shadow that he 
might not be seen. The room was 
almost bare of furniture. There was no 
carpet, only a cook-stove, a table, a few 
wooden chairs and a bed. A fragile- 
appearing boy was studying by the light 
of the lamp.. On the other side of the 
table sat the mother, pale and careworn, 
mending a pile of very clean but very 
ragged little clothes. Her foot was 
gently jogging the cradle, where laid a 
rosy, sleeping baby. The rest of the 


children were evidently in the one other 
room, in bed, all but ten-year-old Marcia, 
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Bob’s only girl, the light of his eyes. 
She used to bring Bob’s dinner to the 
shop, but for a long time past she had 
not come. Bennett had not thought to 
inquire after her. She was lying in 
Bob’s arms, so frail, so transparent, 
almost, that a wave of pity crept over 
the watcher in spite of his wrath. The 
child looked as if marked with death, 
and how Bob adored her! He showed 
it even now, in his wistful, yearning 
look, as he held her close. What a 
stuffy house, hot and shadeless in the 
summer, bleak and cheerless in the 
winter, forasick child! Bennett remem- 
bered that Bob had once told him that 
he paid ten dollars per month rent for 
this place. Bob’s wages were twelve 
dollars per week; quite'a hole in a 
month’s pay. 

‘* Bob,’’ the watcher heard the tired 
mother say, raising her head from the 
work a moment, ‘‘did you manage to 
get the tonic the doctor prescribed for 
Marcia ?”’ 

Bob did not look at his wife as he 
answered, in a low tont: 

‘¢]—I did not raise the money to-day, 
Milly ; I will get it to-morrow.’’ 

The mother sighed, then resumed her 
work. 

‘Did you eat anything to-day, pet ?’’ 
asked Bob, in that low, unnatural tone. 

‘*T couldn’t,’’ fretted the child, piti- 
fully. <‘*I want fruit so bad, and mamma 
says it is so expensive; if I could only 
have some pineapple !’’ 

The watcher saw tears in his employé’s 
eyes. 

‘* Never mind, darling, you shall have 
some to-morrow !”’ 

A small basket of potatoes stood near 
the stove 

«« Potatoes are $1.25 a bushel,’’ mut- 
tered the outside observer, ‘‘ how long will 
a bushel of them last a family of nine?’’ 

He had almost forgotten why he came 
and this thought was entirely irrelevant. 

‘Say, Papa !’’ exclaimed the boy, sud- 
denly, ‘‘ teacher says that I must have a 
whole new set of books when I’m pro- 
moted! And, say, Pa, can’t I have a 
new pair of pants? ‘These have been 
patched all over, and the boys laugh at 
me!” 
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‘* Hush, dear !’’ interposed the mother, 
gently, ‘‘ poor Papa has not got much 
money now.. Dear,’’ she adaed, hesi- 
tatingly, ‘‘I don’t like to tell you, but 
Doctor Hill said to-day that he would 
not call again until he got some payment 
on the other bill. What shall we do if 
Marcia has another sinking spell, as she 
has so often? He is the only one that 
knows what to do for her.’’ 

Bob rose hastily, laid Marcia on the 
bed, and left the room and the house. 
The solitary watcher heard him groan, 
convulsively, as he closed the door 
behind him : 

“¢M: God! What is to become of us?’’ 

Bennett went home. By the bright 
light in his own pleasant sitting-room, 
with his cheerful wife and merry children 
around him, he read the bit of paper that 
had fallen from Bob Morrison’s pocket. 

‘* Robert Morrison to Dr. A. P. Hill, 
debtor: For medical attendance — 31 
calls at $2—$62; medicine, $10; total, 
$72. Please remit immediately.’’ 

Bob’s bill for last spring’s illness. 
Seventy-two dollars is quite a pile to be 
saved from twelve dollars per week, with 
a family of nine. Bennett wondered 
casually what Marcia’s medical attend- 
ance cost. 

* * * * * 

‘< Morrison, I want to speak with you 
a moment.”’ 

Bob started at the cold, stern tone of 
his employer, glanced from the blazing 
forge into Bennett’s face, then setting his 
lips tight, followed him into that same 
shed-room where the coal was stored. 

‘¢ Morrison, I have discovered that I 
am being robbed !’’ 

A strangely apathetic look came over 
Bob’s weather-beaten face. 

“Yes?” 

His employer looked at him keenly. 

«¢ And by a man that I trusted as my 
own brother !”’ 

The nervous hand was brushed over 
lips feverishly dry, then it dropped to his 
side heavily. 

‘By you, Bob 

Bob sank down on an upturned box ; 
he leaned his elbows on his knees, and 
with his chin in his hands, stared straight 
at the cindery ground. 
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‘¢ You have found me out ; I knew you 
would, sometime ; I am glad you have.”’ 

He did not move; his voice sounded 
dull and far away. 

‘*] did not suspect you of such little- 
ness, Bob !’’ 

A dusky crimson rushed over the 
swarthy face, then passed, leaving -it 
ashey white. 

‘‘ Have you ever taken anything else 
from me?’’ 

‘‘No.”’ Dully he answered, with eyes 
staring straight at the cinders, but Ben- 
nett believed him. 

‘‘T followed you last night, Bob; I 
saw where you stored your stolen stuff. 
It was a little thing, but as an example I 
wished to get evidence for your arrest 
and punishment.’’ 

The immovable figure sat stonily, but 
a dry, mirthless laugh parted the pallid 
lips. 

‘“‘T am glad it has come. Nothing 
more could happen, only my wife and 
children will know me as a sneak thief. 
That is all,’’—a strong shudder passed 
over him—‘‘ But the burden was heavy ; 
I am tired !”’ 

So dull and monotonous his tones, so 
moveless the gaze, fixed on the cinders, 
he might have been talking of them for 
all the interest he exhibited. 

‘*T am tired! One gets so sometimes, 
after one works so many years. It’s 
hard to live, nine of us, on what one pair 
of hands can earn. I have six boys— 
you know growing boys needs so much !”’ 
a half apologetic tone varied his voice an 
instant, but it drifted back into its own 
dull monotony. ‘‘ They need books and 
food and clothing—they need it, you 
know, and it’s hard for them to not 
appear as well as their schoolmates, poor 
chaps! The mother does what she can, 
but her life is a hard one—you see it 
takes so much work and planning to keep 
ahome. I don’t like to see her wearing 
out her life so; it would be pleasant to 
see her have books and music, and a rest 
once in a. while like other women. She 
loves music so! but two dollars a day 
does not go far. Why, three meals of 
bread, and butter and potatoes alone, for 

nine cost almost that, and there is the 
rent.’’ He drew figures with the toe of 
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his boo: 1n the cinders. It seemed as if 
this lifeless talk must be of someone else, 
it was so cold and indifferent. ‘‘ Marcia, 
my girl, is like her mother used to be. 
She loves music and books and pretty 
things, but she can’t have them. It’s 
hard for her, too, because she would be so 
happy with just a few of the pretty things 
other girls have. It is unfortunate, but 
one can’t help having these tastes born 
into her, Isuppose. Marcia always was a 
dainty little thing. We might live and 
keep a roof over our heads if it wasn’t 
for sickness. I’ve always worked and 
tried to do right—-that is—’’ he moistened 
his dry lips—‘‘ until—but, somehow, I 
never could get ahead. One gets dis- 
couraged, sometimes, working early and 
late, saving and scrimping with not a 
cent to spare for a holiday, or an extra 
nice thing, and not a cent saving for old 
age or to give the children an easier time 
or a start in life.’’ 

He drew his rough hand over his 
seamed brow, thoughtfully. He was 
patiently repeating thoughts that, for 
years, hammering at the forge, or tramp- 
ing home at night, with aching bones 
and weary muscles, had haunted him un- 
bidden. 

‘¢ But sickness came. I was down seven 
weeks, you know ; and I don’t know how 
Milly kept the youngsters alive. ‘Then 
there was the doctor’s bill, and the rent 
got back ; next come Marcia’s sickness. 
I’m foolish over that girl, but I can’t 
help it. She has always been frail, and I 
love her so! And then, she has always 
needed so many things I couldn’t get. 
It seems she has always been cheated, 
somehow. Once she cried in her fever 
for lemons, and I had just twenty cents 
and we were out of fuel—there must be a 
fire for the baby—Marcia could not wait, 
she was burning with thirst, I bought the 
lemons—and there was this coal, I took it. 
She needed medicine; I could not get 
both, I took more fuel. It saved onlya 
few cents, but it meant life to my little 
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one. I meant to pay you if I could—’”’ 

‘‘ For God’s sake, Bob, stop !’’ 

Bob looked up in dull surprise. 
«« Why, Bennett !’’ 

There were tears on the old man’s 
cheeks and a queer break in his voice. 
He grasped Bob’s rough hand in his. 

‘«T am the thief, Bob, more than you! 
Merciful heavens! Suppose it was my 
Daisy, sick, and crying for a cold drink ! 
Hush, Bob, not a word! You have not 
been honest, neither have I. Only last 
week when | gave you that miserable 
little raise in your wages, I hugged my- 
self to think that you didn’t ask more, 
for I knew you was worth more to me. 
Yes, I stole your time and your work by 
cheating you out of your just dues. 
Employers do that way, and call it legit- 
imate business dealing. I see now that 
it is just as much dishonesty as some 
things called by harder names. Bob, 
your wages will be eighteen dollars after 
this, and more when I can afford it. And, 
Bob, I will see Doc. Hilland go security 
for that bill.’’ 

Bob stared stupidly, then he rose, and 
a gleam of light came over his face. 

‘* You do this after—’’ 

‘¢ Never mention that again, Bob Mor- 
rison! I have seen how another wise, 
honest man can be driven to desperation. 
Go home, now, and rest up the rest of 
the day. And Bob, I’m a little late in 
remembering, but I recall now, that that 
boy of yours is named after me. Tell 
him I'll take the buying of those books 
and that new suit of clothes on myself. 
Go, now, and we’ll both start new 
to-morrow.’ 

Bob Morrison took two steps away, 
hesitated, came back, and wrung Ben- 
nett’s hand. He made several efforts to 


speak and when he succeeded he was sob- 
bing like a little child. 
** You shall never have cause to doubt 
me again,’’ he said. 
And his words proved true. 
Edna C. J wkson. 

















T was Miss Sallie Gamble’s first 
ball. And it was to be an occasion 
worthy the dignity of a long line 

of Gamble ghosts. 

It is all very well to have ancestors, 
but unless they leave you adequate 
means to support their claims to gen- 
tility, it is certainly rough in them to 
lay bonds on a living man, compelling 
him to live in a manner befitting their 
traditions. It is difficult to sustain a 
family on the reputation of the de- 
parted members of it; but if Judge 
Gamble ever realized the injustice 
done him, or the difficulties of his po- 
sition, he never spoke of it. On the 
other hand, he would pointedly refer 
to “My ancestor, sir, Pierre Gamble 
—who many a time has touched in 
friendship the sacred hand of Lafay- 
ette.” 

There was never any official evi- 
dence of this significant ceremony ; 
but traditions are tenacious, and the 
human mind is more prone to believe 
them than the well-accredited facts to 
the contrary. 

Neither was there any documentary 
proof of a large plantation in Louis- 
iana where the manorial Gambles had 
dwelt from generation to generation 
in a pillared mansion containing a bil- 
liard-room “fit for the habitués of 
Monte Carlo, sir.” But this would be 
a very prosaic world if none of us were 
permitted to look out upon life through 
the large end of a field-glass that might 
be inadvertently turned upon a planta- 
tion we would like to have possessed. 

The Gambles no longer resided in 
the halls of their ancestors, but had 
been dwelling temporarily for the last 
nineteen or twenty years in an old, 
draughty mansion that had been pre- 
tentious in the very early day when 
Fort Frith’s prosperity was first dawn- 
ing. The revenues from the plantation 
must have been the mere shadow of 
nothing, and it was often a question 
with the curious how the Gambles lived ; 
but that is neither here nor there. 
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Now that Miss Sallie was to be pre- 
sented, no pains were to be spared to 
make it a memorable occasion. 

Miss Sallie had been reared in the 
strict seclusion of a convent. She had 
at one time shown some desire to em- 
brace the faith, and was so devout that 
the Mother Superior had given orders 
that she be allowed the largest freedom, 
thinking, no doubt, it would be a touch- 
ing spectacle for this young daughter 
of the world to renounce of her own 
will the carnal delights of life and enter 
upon the sisterhood, constrained only 
by the beauty of the conventual ex- 
istence. There was a certain secluded 
walk Miss Sallie was fond of taking in 
the practice of her devotions. One 
day a sister, who had not thoroughly 
crucified all the natural propensities of 
her sex, followed Miss Sallie, at a dis- 
creet distance, to this peaceful retreat 
in “ God’s first temples.” 

What was her surprise and horror 
to find a young uniformed officer from 
the neighboring barracks advance to 
meet Miss Sallie. 

They talked and made frequent ref- 
erence to a certain “ Mother Flathead,” 
which occasioned much _ unhallowed 
mirth. It was all very decorous, but 
not even the most charitably disposed 
sister in the world could ever have 
called it by the austere term.of devo- 
tion. After that eventful afternoon, 
Miss Sallie walked no more abroad and 
unattended, and soon fell into the most 
deplorable state of apostacy. 

Possibly it was the hope of once 
more meeting the young officer that 
lent a brightness to Miss Sallie’s eyes, 
as she anticipated the evening of her 
formal presentation to so@ety ; but it 
isa vain subject for speculation, for not 
even the heart of a king is quite so un- 


-searchable as the heart of a woman. 


At the last moment, when Mrs. 


Gamble had carried everything to a 
point of perfection, one of those things 
happened which is impossible to be 
borne with serenity. 


The woman she 
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had been depending upon.to take the re- 
sponsibility of serving-was indisposed. 

Therg-was but one: other thoroughly 
trained servant in town to be secured 
on such short. notice, and Mrs. Gamble 
had -her own reasons for not wishing 
to employ her. But it was Hobson’s 
choice, and in the end Chloe made her 
appearance in a stiffly starched white 
cap, and received directions with a 
show of docility which was an unfailing 
forerunner of a caper. 

A black lackey at the gate took 
charge of the carriages as they rolled 
up the gravelled driveway and depos- 
ited their freight of gentlemen and 
certain oddly-shaped bundles, wrapped 
in shawls, that bore as much resem- 
blance to moving barrels as they did 
to anything else. 

At the entrance to the quadrangular 
southern hallway stood another obse- 
quious Sambo, who waved the gentle- 
men to the left-hand dressing-room and 
the bundles to the right-hand one, on 
the upper landing. In the robing-rooms 
above, colored attendants who had not 
yet forgotten the rigorous training of 
the ancient régime that brought the per- 
fection of service into the homes of 
the South, were at hand, grooming the 
latest comers. 

‘The mysteries of the right-hand 
room were in full tide of operation. 

The shawls had been flung aside, and 
there stood revealed a score of radiant 
women, powder-puffs in hand, craning 
their necks for a peep into the mirror 
that reflected back the images of their 
own loveliness.’ 

There isa commingling of the softest 
voices in the world that lapse delicious- 
ly on the v and hold the sweetness of a 
thousand tuneful birds. It is the usual 
feminine give and take of “How do 
I look?” “ust lovely, dear,” inter- 
spersed with“ I wonder what Miss Sal- 
lie is to wear to-night?” and, “ Did you 
know Mr. Willie Grimble is dying to be 
presented to her, and they say he’s 
worth ever so many millions?” 

Then there is a hasty gathering of 
fans, one final look in the impression- 
able mirror, that, like the heart of a 
fickle fair one, holds only the face that 
looks in it last. 
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Out in the hall they meet their es- 
corts, whose pumps even beam forth 
in a patent-leather smile as they de- 
scend the broad old staircase. 

Under the arch between the hall and 
the drawing-room is another ebony 
dignitary, who announces, in a deep, 
strong voice, “Cap’n Smith an’ lady,” 
and bows the captain and his lady in- 
side the sacred portal, with a magis- 
terial wave of his white-gloved hand— 
the range and duration of the gesture 
nicely graduated according to the dig- 
nity of the arrival. 

The most of the guests are titled, of 
course. Colonels are the chief export 
of the soil, but there are beardless 
youths still on their promotion, and 
some graybeards who are scarcely 
worthy the noble title so freely be- 
stowed on whoever, in the popular es- 
timation, deserves to be a colonel, 
though he is not.one. 

And a word about the black brigade. 
Before morning they will fold their 
tents and steal, like the Arabs, away, 
and the Gamble exchequer will be the 
lighter only by the scraps from the 
feast, the gift of some old gowns, a 
chunk of bacon or two, and some plugs 
of tobacco. 

The Constitution, that bulwark of 
our liberty, may have some very noble 
language in it about involuntary servi- 
tude, but it says not one word concern- 
ing voluntary servitude. 

Captain Smith and his lady pass un- 
der the arch and advance to the east 
side of the room, where the Judge, his 
wife, and daughter, stand before a ferny 
bank of green. 

The Judge is resplendent in an an- 
tique dress-suit that has seen service 
in social campafgns of former years, 
with a carnation in his buttonhole and 
a smile that, like the Irishman’s pig- 
pen, “overshadows the rest of the 
premises.” He wrings the Captain’s 
hand, passes him on to his wife, like 
a sampled bottle of wine, and turns to 
greet the lady. 

Mrs. Gamble holds out her thin fin- 
gers, and there is the faintest trace of 
pardonable pride as she says, “My 
daughter Sallie—Captain Smith.” 

Miss Sallie, reaching out her little 






























































hand, looks up into the Captain’s face 
avith the archest pair of eyes in the 
world, and causes ‘the old, red-faced 
veteran to pay her some fulsome com- 
pliments. 

“Ah! my dear,” he says, reminis- 
cently, holding her hand a moment, 
with the privilege of age, “I well re- 
member your mother’s coming-out, It 
was in New Orleans, where every girl 
in those days dreamed of making her 
début.” 

Mrs. Gamble turned a smiling face 
on the old gossip. 

“She wore a white silk frock with 
the same kind of flowers you have on 
to-night, Miss Sallie—lilies-of-the-val- 
ley. But I tell you, she was fairer 
than her flowers—a tall, white, graceful 
lily of a girl, surrounded by the hom- 
age of the men.” 

“Captain,” and Mrs. Gamble leaned 
forward, tapping him gently on the 
shoulder with her furled fan. “ Here 
is the white silk frock ’—pointing to 
the bodice of Miss Sallie’s gown, shim- 
mering through a cloud of soft illusion. 

There was a tender smile on her lips. 
His words had stirred a flood of old 
remembrances. She was a girl herself 
once more, wearing the white silk frock 
and looking out upon life with young 
unwearied eyes. And the Captain ?— 
why, he was a rosy-cheeked boy of 
twenty, openly paying his devotions at 
her shrine. 

She was an arrant flirt, of course, 
and—well ! it was the same old tale. 

When he went to bid her good-by 
before he marched away with his regi- 
ment, she laughed him to scorn. 

“TI shall be married before you get 
back,” she said, flashing her splendid 
black eyes up in his-face. 

She was as good as her word, and 
when he came back—a captain, having 
Ai won his spurs by his bravery on the 
field—she had wedded the man who 
stood by her side to-night, and was 
supporting the airy fiction of his an- 
cestors and his lordly estates. 

But the crowd presses, and the Cap- 
tain perceives the weight of his lady’s 
hand once more upon his arm. 

He makes his way across the room 
and leaves his wife comfortably en- 
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conversation Rout a niebahate Bate 
ly come to tow “who - ‘glaims t a ae | 
all known and uit own maladigs 
the laying-on of handSgthey have 
stepped beyond the bor ro- 
mance-land Miss Sallie Gamble enters 
to-night. 

Captain Smith joins the bald-headed 
fraternity in the back hall, crowding 
around a huge punch-bowl wreathed 
in yellow roses, and, with a sentiment- 
al sigh, lifts a beaker to his old love of 
twenty years ago. 

She has already forgotten his pres- 
ence and is scanning the latest arrival. 

“Captain Eads,” she repeats, with a 
slight rising inflection as if not sure 
of his name. 

“The friend of Major, Plympton,” a 
the young officer hastens to add. 

That settles it, though she does not 
in the least recall ever having heard of 
him; but Major Plympton, though a 
Yankee, holding rank in the battalion 
of the standing army detached at Fort 
Frith, had by some conspicuous act of 
gallantry won the entrée into exclusive 
Southern society. She presents him, 
but gives no further thought to the 
personable young officer. 

Miss Sallie holds out her hand de- 
murely. 

“ Captain—Read, did you say, mam- 
ma?” she asks, with a side glance at 
the captain that instantly sends his dis- 
engaged hand up to his mustache to 
cover up a fleeting smile. 

“ Eads, child,” corrects her mother, 
never looking that way and failing ut- 
terly to intercept the signals flashed 
between two pairs of dancing eyes. 

Presently there is a stir perceptibly 
felt throughout the entire circuit of the 
room. 

Most impressively, Sambo leans for- 
ward and his white-gloved hand actu- 
ally quivers with the importance of the 
announcement he is about to make. 
Very late, for he had already dined 
elsewhere to-night, but with an air of 
most unapproachable elegance, Mr. 
Willie Trimble hastens down the stair- 
case and is ushered into the drawing- 
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room. It is a moment of intense in- 
terest as Mr. Willie walks the width 
of the great drawing-room. Heir to 
enormous wealth, he is the great catch 
of the time, and may have for the ask- 
ing the heart of any of the reigning 
belles from Louisville to New Orleans. 

But he has seen Miss Sallie at the 
matinée under the wing of her mamma, 
and has drunk to her black-eyed beau- 
ty in a hundred glasses, and raved of 
her at the club in season and out of 
season. It is an open secret that he 
will try his fate with her. 

The Judge’s vinous smile broadens, 
his wife’s face wears a tenser expres- 
sion, but Miss Sallie looks rebellious. 
To be carried off by that feeble-whisk- 
ered snob—indeed! , 

No one has noticed Chloe, in her ag- 
gressively starched white cap, range 
herself exactly in line with the receiv- 
ing party. 

Chloe, the emancipated, who takes it 
in its literal sense that all men are 
created free and equal—and all women 
too. 

Now is her chance, and she is to get 
full satisfaction fora certain flogging she 
was once subjected to in the old slave 
times, and for numberless grudges she 
has cherished. She will pay off old 
scores to-night, and after it is all over 
she can snap her fingers in the haughty 
Mrs. Gamble’s face. No more whip- 
ping-posts for her—she is free, for- 
sooth ! 


Mrs. Gamble’s voice dwells with a 
pleasing intonation on—“ This is my 
daughter Bs 





“And this is my daughter,” breaks 
in a mincing voice; and lo! there is 
Chloe with her hand laid on the arm 
of a “yaller gal” in exact imitation 
of Mrs. Gamble. It is the first time 
Chloe’s daughter has ever been pre- 
sented, thoug she has been a well- 
known, established fact for some nine- 
teen years or over. 

“Don’t you think she looks like— 
her—paw ?” goes on that deplorable 
reprobate. 

Mon dieu ! as our French cousins say, 
but that was an astounding scene. The 
guests scarcely dared to breathe as they 
looked upon those six people frozen, as 
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it were, into attitudes of utter conster- 
nation. ° 

Of course they put her out. And the 
ball proceeded decorously and with an 
increasing spirit of delight. 

Mrs. Gamble, bloomed again that 
night into the old beauty of her youth. © 
She was so graceful, so vivacious, so 
thoroughly mistress of the occasion. 

It was the last burst of speed an old 
racer is surprised into by the sudden 
note of a bugler that kindles the fire in 
his veins and sends him coursing down 
the track with all his old fleetness and 
courage, distancing all competitors. 
Captain Smith had to fortify himself 
more than once against reviving mem- 
ories by an excursion to the _ rose- 
wreathed punch-bowl. 

But the ardor of Mr. Willie Trimble, 
though he was courtesy itself, had re- 
ceived a douche of very cold water, and 
Mrs. Gamble’s unerring instinct pre- 
sages that he will never lay his millions 
at her daughter’s feet. Mr. Willie may 
have a yearning after the beautiful, but 
he has a more intense horror of ever 
appearing ridiculous, and he knows if 
he were to seek Miss Sallie’s hand, that 
scurrilous fate would follow him to the 
judgment-day and even unto the water- 
ing-places. 

Miss Sallie, herself, scarcely so much 
as glanced at Mr. Willie, but perverse- 
ly chose to favor a certain young army 
officer with her smiles. Nobody seemed 
to know much about him, except that 
he was a friend of Major Plympton ; 
but the ladies, one and all, agreed that 
he was very, very distinguished, and 
that he and Miss Sallie, when they 
danced together, were a very handsome 
couple. 

Next day the Fort Frith Courier, in 
two columns, descanted upon the for- 
mal presentation to society of the beau- 
tiful Miss Sallie Gamble, describing it 
as the most brilliant social event of 
years. 

Major Plympton, speaking of the af- 
fair afterward, said, with a mystified 
air, “ And there wasn’t a man—not a 
man, by Jove! in the whole crew of 
them that seemed to have even the 
vaguest recollection of the nigger. 
Hang it! if I don’t believe the last 


















THEY DISCUSS 


one of them has a black goose in his 
ewn family.” 

But Major Plympton was only a 
coarse-fibred Yankee, who never could 
understand the fine and delicate cour- 
tesy that marks the intercourse of the 
sons of the cavaliers. 

Later, he mentioned it to Captain 
Eads, thinking to have a good laugh 
over it; and Captain Eads turned on 
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him with fight showing along the whole 
line of his six feet two, and a mut- 
tered exclamation that sounded very 
much like a prayer reversed. 

“And what have you a chip on your 
shoulder for?” exclaimed the superior 
officer, in more profound amazement 
yet. 

And Major Plympton laughed—but 
he laughed alone. 

Della Dimmitt. 





THEY DISCUSS THE SITUATION. 


* ELL, Fidelia,” said Sabrina, as 
she slowly drew the thread 
out of the stocking she was 

darning, “there is one compensation 
in being an old maid. You hain’t got 
to darn Ads stockings, and men is hard 
on stockings. It must be dreadful 
wearisome for a woman, ’specially if 
their conscience is so tender that it 
won't let ’em slight their darnin’, but 
compels them to go in.and out every 
time ‘thout ever skippin’ a thread.” 

“And women is just so conscien- 
tious. That is a’most of ’em ; though 
there was Eliza Simpson that never 
mended a hole for any man, woman, or 
child. But she was an exception,” said 
Fidelia, who was also darning, but had 
come to a knot in her thread. 

“Yes, I have heard Mis’ Jones tell 
as how she sometimes put fwo stock- 
in’s on one foot of that boy of her’n 
when they got real bad, for you know 
holes ain’t liable to come in the same 
spot on two stockin’'s.” 

“No; lightnin’ don’t strike twice in 
the same spot with stockin’s, any more 
than with anythin’ else,” answered 
Fidelia, who had smoothed out her 
thread. 

“ Well, as I was sayin’,” said Sabrina, 
“there is always some compensation. 
You know someone says you don’t git 
no good thing in this world ’thout giv- 
in’ up some other good thing of an- 
other kind.” 

“That’s true, for it is lonesome for 
old maids when it comes to bein’ out 
dark nights, comin’ home from evenin’ 


meetin’s, and gettin’ in late from Bos- 
ton, and takin’ down and settin’ up the 
stove-pipes. Yes, old maids is lone- 
some creturs, unless there happens to 
be two of ’em in one fam’ly like us, 
which¢don’t happen very often. Old 
maids ain’t apt to go in pairs.” 

“Fidelia Ann Clarkson,” said Sabri- 
na, dropping her stocking and sitting 
bolt upright in her chair, “I’ve got an 
idee, and I b’lieve it would work right 
here in Loomis Centre. Why don’t 
old maids jine together? ‘There is all 
kinds of ’sociations. The papers is 
full of °em you know—Labor Unions, 
Freemasons, Travellin’ Men, Under- 
takers, Hay-fever Suff’rers, and I 
even read the other day of folks band- 
in’ themselves together to suicide. 
Why shouldn’t old maids jine ?” 

“Yes, and societies for Cruilty to 
Animals, and I am sure we're as much 
value as animals. I think that’s an 
awful bright idee of yourn, Sabriny, and 
good common-sense in it too. You 
al’ays was schemin’. You git that 
from pa. He was al’ays inventin’. 
There was his mouse-trap, and his oat- 
sifter, and his pole-ladder, and his pat-» 
ent milker would of made his fortin’ if 
he hadn’t tried it on such a vicious 
cow. I really think her kickin’ him 
was the beginnin’ of his last sickness. 


Poor pa! Now I take after ma. She 
never could think of nothin’ first. But 
ma was always a good helpmate. She 


was a holdin’ that cow by the horns, 
you know, when it kicked pa,” said 
Fidelia, leaning back in her chair and 
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wiping her eyes with the stocking that 
she had just finished darning. Then 
recovering herself she asked eagerly, 
“But had you thought how you was 
agoin’ to begin, Sabriny ?”’ 

“ Ye-es, I think it will work all right. 
I won’t deny that I’m a pretty good 
schemer, Fidelia, though ‘tain’t no 
credit tome. You know the phrenol- 
ogist what examined my head said 
that my bump of constructiveness was 
out the ord’nary. S’pose that’s it. 
But I can’t do nothin’ ’thout your as- 
sistance, Fidelia. It’s like Joshua and 
Moses. I need you to stay up my 
hands.” 

“But your plan, Sabriny, for it’s most 
time to pare the potatoes for dinner.” 

“Well, I'll hurry ; but if we get 
cramped for time we could eat ’em 
with their skins. That’s another com- 
fort in having no man ’round. You 
can slight if you have to. But my idee 
is something like this, though of course 
it hain’t much form nor substance yet, 
seein’ as how it hain’t had time to 
crystallize in my brain.” 

“Yes, an idee is a good deal like 
yeast, I’m thinkin’. It has to ferment 
a good while before it’s fit to raise any- 
thin’.” 

“T’ve been countin’ them up, and 
there’s nineteen old maids right here 
in Loomis Centre, ‘thout includin’ Miss 
Melissy Hopkins, who is nigh on to 
ninety-one years old, ’sides bein’ deef 
as an adder. Do you think we ought 
to include her?” 

“Why not, Sabriny? Deef folks is 
al’ays mighty sens’tive,and she might 
enjoy meetin’ with us occasionally. 

“Very well,” said Sabrina, -some- 
what reluctantly ; “ she’ll make twenty. 
We'll draw up a reg’lar constitution 
and by-laws, just like they do in them 
other soci’ties, and have everybody 
sign ’em.” 

“You don’t mean to give their age, 
Sabriny, I hope,” said Fidelia, anxiously. 

“No, we can leave blanks where the 
ages ought to go,” answered her sister. 

“Well,” in a relieved tone, “I should 
hate to have Matildy Jane Perkins find 
out I was a year older than her. I’ve 
been tryin’ all these years to keep it 
from her.” 
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“We could meet once a week at dif- 
f’rent houses, and discuss the questions 
of the day, such as Women Suffrage, 
Mind-Healin’, and other things that 
we're interested in. The trouble is 
when you go to sewing circles and 
such, the married women all begin talk- 
in’ *bout their husbands and children, 
so conceited like, and we have to sit 
and hear it all ’thout bein’ able to say 
a word.” 

“Yes, it is tryin’, and as for the 
young girls, they al’ays act as if we’d 
never been young and hain’t never had 
no beaux, just because we hain’t no 
husbands to show for it. They don’t 
know that their mas took up with men 
that we wouldn’t look at. I just long 
to tell ’em so sometimes.” 

“Then we could have papers writ on 
diff’rent subjects—topics they call ’em. 
I heard Mis’ Bemis talkin’ about her 
club when I was in Boston, Just think 
how elevatin’ and improvin’ they’d be 
to our minds.” 

“ Land knows Matilda Jane Perkins’s 
mind needs improvin’ bad enough, and 
her manners too.” 

“ Now, Fidelia,” remarked her sister, 
reprovingly, “‘ you must remember that 
Matilda Jane Perkins hain’t never had 
no advantages like what you have. Her 
pa was a poor unedicated cretur. He 
never invented nothin’.” 

“*Taint edication. 
Fidelia, scornfully. 

“We could divide the ’sociation into 
companies. You know Ann Wilson 
lives near Susan Tucker, so they could 
go together to meetin’s. And we could 
divide the whole ’sociation up in this 
way so that no one would have to go 
alone. Then we would be just as in- 
dependent as women with husbands to 
hang on to, and jinin’ a ’sociation so 
we'd feel more as if we belonged to 
the world.” 

“T hate to suggest anythin’, Sabriny, 
when you seem so kind of inspired like ; 
but wouldn’t it be a good plan to have 
‘em pay a little somethin’—though it 
would be mighty hard work to get any- 
thin’ out of Matilda Jane Perkins’s pock- 
et. She’s tighter nora bark to atree.” 

‘¢ Fidelia,” said Sabrina, severely, “I 
b’lieve you mor’n half suggested that 


It’s natur’,” said 














to keep Matilda from jinin’ us.. How- 
somever I think it might bea good idee 
to have a little money on hand, ’spe- 
cially as we couldn’t-have a ‘sociation 
without a treas’rer, and if ‘they wa’n’t 
nothin’ to treas’re what would she 
do?” 

“ That’s the way I looked at it, Sa- 
briny. Matilda Jane Perkins can come 
to the club for all I care. I hope I 
know enough to treat her well. But 
havin’ a little money in the treas’ry 
would be a kind of mutual benefit fund ; 
and, Sabriny,” continued Fidelia, tim- 
idly, “ why wouldn’t.it be a good plan, 
when we once get started, to have kind 
of class meetin’s ’casionally, and tell our 
exper'ences, only not religious, our— 
our love affairs.” 

“Well, I don’t know,” doubtfully ; 
“it wouldn’t be so intellectual, but it 
might keep the meetin’s from gettin’ 
monotonous, and feelin’s ought to count 
for somethin’. Fidelia, I al’ays knowed 
you had a real romantic streak in you, 
and p’raps its better to let it crop out 
‘casionally rather than keepin’ it smoth- 
ered.” 

“ There’s where I resemble ma again. 
She was al’ays breakin’ out into po’try, 
you know. I can almost hear her now 
recitin’ them verses she writ about 
laylacs.” 

“ Yes, ma was a poetic genius,” said 
Sabrina, taking off her glasses and 
wiping them ; “ but,” mournfully, “she 
didn’t leave none of it to me. I often 
wish I could see po’try in everything 
like you can, Fidelia. It does seem to 
brighten up life so.” 

“Tf we should have these meetin’s, 
then Clarissy Smith could tell that 
story about that lover of hern what 
went West to take up land and was 
scalped by the Injuns. Though I have 
heard her tell it mor’n a dozen times 
yet it makes the cold chills run up and 
down my back every time. She-never 
tells it twice alike, so I ’spose that’s 
what keeps me from gettin’ tired of it.” 

“Yes, there might be a good many 
thrillin’ stories told if we all cared to 
tell our exper’ences,” said Sabrina sen- 
tentiously,” and they’d be more enter- 
tainin’ than some of them highfalutin’ 
novels what’s writ nowadays with their 
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outlandish titles that there ain’t nothin’ 
like in the heaven above nor the airth 
beneath.” 

“ Yes, Sabriny, truth is stranger nor 
fiction, and though I hain’t al’ays talk- 
in’ about it like Clarissy, I have had 
my exper’ence if it ain’t quite so thrill- 
in’. Ma said it would be as good as 
any story, if it was writ out, how Abel 
Green came home from singin’-skule 
with me and meetin’s, night after night 
all winter, and .just as spring: began 
op’nin’ its buds, and the brooks a 
babblin’, and the birds a choosin’ their 
mates, and he a gettin’ real kind of ten- 
der like, pa asked him to try his pole- 
ladder, and he clumb up real agile like 
to the top, and before pa could stay it, 
the pesky thing shet on him and Abel 
was flat on his back with his ankle out 
of j'int. And then that. for’ard little 
minx, Nory Scram, went thar to help his 
ma with*the work, and when he was 
kind o’ weak - like wheedled him into 
proposin’ to her. Inever blamed Abel 
so much, for she could appear mighty 
soft and coaxin’ when she wanted to 
gain something by it. But them that 
knew said she had an awful temper.” 

“Well, well, Fidelia, you ought to be 
thankful you hain’t got them twins of 
his’n to look after, and now that his ma 
has gone there to live, and is bedrid, I 
guess Nory don’t have any too easy 
time of it. The last time I saw her she 
looked so faded like and tired out, and 
if I do say it, Fidelia, you don’t look a 
day older’n you did twenty year ago 
when Abel was courtin’ you.” 

“ Now, Sabriny.” 

“Well, you don’t. But our club 
ought to have a name. All of ’em do. 
Then we can call it by the ’nitials.” 

“How would the ‘Loomis Enter- 
tainin’ Talkers’ do? But then they 
might think the men could jine too. 
Wouldn’t the ‘Loomis Entertainin’ 
Female Talkers’ be a good name ?” 

“I don’t know but it might. Let me 
see. L, E, F, T. Oh, Fidelia, that 
wouldn’t do atall. Everybody in town 
would -be pokin’ fun at us. Loomis 
Centre Intellectooal Club. L, C, I, C. 
Guess they can’t make anythin’ out of 
that.” 

“No, Sabriny, I guess they can’t. I 
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wasn’t thinkin’ of what them initials 
would spell when I suggested it. I’m 
so anxious to get the thing started and 
have the first meetin’, I can’t help 
thinkin’ what a real bright idee it is, 
Sabriny, and there is no tellin’ what it 
may lead to. When your idee gits 
known there may be clubs springin’ up 
all over allthis broad land of our’n, and 
think what a blessin’ it will be to sin- 
gle women. Your name may get fa- 
mous, and go down to posterity ‘long- 
side of Dr. Mary Walker, Mrs. Lease, 
and them other female agitators.” 
“Now, Fidelia, you mustn’t be so 
flatterin’. Though I will admit it’s a 
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pretty good idee, and I don’t see but 
what it’s goin’ to do away with all the 
disadvantages of bein’ an old maid.” 

“You don’t s’pose it will do away 
with martyin’ and givin’ in marriage, 
Sabriny ?” said  Fidelia, troubled. 
“Wouldn’t that be carryin’ it pretty 
far ?™ 

“ Now, Fidelia, you hain’t got no call 
to worry about that. You know the 
Scriptur’ says, ‘The heart of man is 
desp’ret’ly wicked and deceitful above 
all things.’ ” 

“Sabriny Clarkson, jest look at that 
clock. It’s on the p’int of strikin’ twelve 
and no potatoes bilin’ yet.” 

Mary £. Steele. 
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T began the summer Eli Birch ran 
the engine in the Fargo mine, one 
of the richest in all Tourtelotte 

Park. Birch was a big fellow possessed 
of a certain blonde comeliness, that 
made women’s eyes linger upon him, 
and children smile in his face-” For the 
rest he was a pattern of steadiness— 
one of those men who are too temper- 
ate not to drink when a moderate in- 
clination demands it. 

* Hello, a’kid !”’ he said one morn- 
ing to the air about him, nodding as 
he spoke toward a childish figure out- 
side. It came creeping around the 
corner, snatched a board from a pile 
of waste lumber, and darted stealthily 
back with it behind the corner of the 
shaft-house. 

Birch watched until the operation 
had been repeated three times, then 
slipped out the back door, and sta- 
tioned himself. by the small person’s 
stolen hoard. In almost the same in- 
stant the child came around to it, 
dragging a bit of timber heavier than 
all the rest. She was a girl perhaps 
ten years old, barefoot, meanly clothed, 
with a rag of a calico bonnet drooping 
over her face, yet unable to mask the 
splendor of her shining hair. 


Such hair it was—fine as spun silk, 
of a delicate, tawny brown shot with 
golden lights. There was a tawny 
gleam too at the bottom of the dark 
eyes which fastened themselves on 
Birch in unwinking defiance. 

“What «dovyou mean by stealing my 
boards ?” he said, laying hold of her 
arm, not ungently. 

“’Cause we ain’t got no wood—and 
ain’t had no breakfast,” she returned, 
in the most matter-of-course fashion. 

“So you steal the wood to cook it, 
eh? Don’t you know what becomes of 
wicked girls who steal? Why didn’t 
you ask for what you wanted?” Birch 
said, still holding her arm fast. 

For answer he received only a muti- 
nous glance. 

“Your mother didn’t tell you to 
steal wood ?”’ he said, tentatively. 

His prisoner shrugged her shoulders. 

“ No, she never tells me to steal it— 
but she told me to rustle some up in a 
hurry—and I was hungry—and there 
warn’t no more I could pick up,” she 
returned ina voice that had a note of 
challenge under its velvet quality. 

“ Well—where’s your father?” Birch 


demanded. 


“Down there,” she said, pointin 
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over her shoulder to the only saloon of 
Tourtelotte. 

‘““What’s his name?” Birch demand- 
ed. 

“Grant Dingledine. I’m Lena—all 
the girl we’ve got—there’s Joe too. 
He’s the baby, and he be forever-sick,” 
she said in a burst of expansive confi- 
dence. Birch heard her with a darken- 
ing face. So this was Dingledine’s girl 
—Dingledine, blear-eyed, of the twitch- 

ing face, of whom the camp whispered 
that once he had been a likely fellow, 
with a neat wife, who had struck it 
rich somewhere in Arizona, but had 
wasted his fortune over the green 
cloth. If he had been alone that might 
have made him a hero with the mining 
world. But with a wife and children— 
certainly he ought to have looked out 
better for them. 

People said of Birch that he had a 
woman’s heart. He had lived loosely 
in the West—yet its license had not 
robbed his nature of its inherent divine 
tenderness. ‘The girl’s unfriendedness 
appealed to him far more irresistibly 
than -her gypsy beauty. He took off 
the ragged bonnet, and began to 
smooth her hair, longing to kiss the 
cheek that kept still some of its baby 
chubbiness. 

“ The brute,” he muttered under his 
breath. Then went on— 

“Don’t you never steal again, young 
un. When you want things—why, you 
come here, and tell me.” 

The child gave hima keen sidelong 
glance. 

“You can come,” she said, “I live 
down there.” She pointed toa small 
ill-located structure of red building 
paper, which clung to the _hill-side. 
Birch smiled, and nodded. It tickled 
him to see her thus take the pose of a 
princess, accepting rightful homage, 
where a weaker, or a finer spirit would 
have felt the sting of charity. 

“T’ll come,” he said, “ now you run 
home.” 

He was as good as his word. Indeed, 
before a month was out it seemed to him 
that he had known ‘the child always. 
Certainly he had heard her history 
from her first tooth to her last caprice. 
He was no sooner in Mrs. Dingledine’s 
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presence than she dropped into a femi- 
nine clatter about her past, and her 
family, that was not unlike a clucking 
spring hen anxious to call the attention 
of the world to her brood. She was a 
weak woman, with faded blue eyes, 
and a pinched, painful smile. There 
was just energy enough left her to be- 
wail her husband’s shortcomings, what 
time she was not busied with her scant 
household affairs. In the face of pri- 
vation it was-wonderful .how she man- 
aged to keep her poor house and her 
children always clean. Yet she did 
manage it, though Joe, the baby— 
still a baby at five years old—took at 
least half her time and much more than 
half her strength. 

It was queer how Birch fell into the 
way of caring for the, forlorn family, but 
his heart was uncommonly soft. But 
for him they must have suffered cold 
and hunger in the long mountain win- 
ters. He was a happy man when, after 
two years of such guardianship, he 
managed that Lena should be sent to 
an Aspen boarding-school. What she 
meant to him, to his future, he did not 
stop to ask himself. He was content 
to feel that the world held for him 
something dearer, finer, more precious 
than his hulking self. Her going made 
a gap in his days—yet still he went 
loyally to listen to Mrs. Dingledine’s 
wailings, and to talk with the sickly boy, 
who had developed a sort of elfin intel- 
ligence. For two years this went on, 
Lena came to them rarely. She was 
gaining in stature, but appeared to be 
losing in grace and beauty. It was the 
roughness that precedes ripening—but 
poor Birch did not understand that. 
He watched her furtively with a sort of 
dull bewilderment, as of one who has 
tended a rosebud, and sees it on the 
point of opening a flaunting marigold. 

Still he was faithful—but there came 
an evil day to Tourtelotte. Work grew 
slack ; besides a restless fever had fall- 
en upon Birch. Suddenly he broke 
moorings, and drifted aimlessly about for 
a year and ahalf. Then all at once he 
found himself at work in the Aspen- 
Contact, more reckless and careless 
than ever he had been in his life. 

One day the crisis came—the usual 
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mining crisis of a hung shot which 
must be fired, or the mine abandoned. 
He had filled the drill-hole with powder, 
plugged it carefully, and set the fuse 
with his usual nice precision, yet in 
some way it refused to explode. He 
went at it the second time with his 
heart in his mouth. Then tardily the 
fuse did its work. To Birch, there four 
hundred feet underground, it seemed 
that the earth was caught and crum- 
bled as by a giant’s hand, that stones 
of all shapes, sizes, manners of sharp- 
ness, rose up to smite—to mangle him— 
to stifle his breath, and: bury him in 
their mass. A horrible faintness seized 
him—he fought it back, and staggered, 
blind and bleeding, through the smoke, 
to fall senseless at the feet of those 
groping their way to his rescue. 

“ He'll lose both eyes,” the surgeon 
said when he washed away the grime. 
Birch had an opinion of his own; he 
had a firm intention not to be blind. 
When they wanted to probe and salve 
his hurts, he waved them aside. They 
might have saved him suffering, he knew, 
but his concern was to save his sight. 

“Give me bandages, water, a dark 
room, and something to eat,” he said, 
“in six months I'll be around again—or 
in my coffin ;” speaking the last words 
under his breath. 

They let him have his way—and saw 
to it that he should lack for nothing. 
The men about him were too delicately 
wise to talk of gifts ; instead, as one or 
the other dropped into the dark room, 
he said, off-handedly before leaving : 

“T say, Birchie, I would like to lend 
you two er the shiners that are burnin’ 
holes in my pocket.” 

Birch took the “ shiners” without a 
word. He kept strict account of his 
mounting debt—it was another thing 
to live for; he must see it paid. 

It was a face wholly strange that he 
saw at the énd of his imprisonment. 
In place of the blonde comeliness, there 
was now a mass of jagged red scars 
from which his mates compassionately 
turned away their eyes. His eyes were 
burned to balls of flame-red, over which 
half-paralyzed lids blinked perpetual- 
ly. Yet there was work, and well-paid 
work, waitingfor him. Hesettleddown 
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to it, manfully straining every nerve to 
pay off the debt contracted in the dark 
days. That did not take long—then 
he began to think of the Dingledines. 
Where were they? What had become 
of his pet? How had she made shift 
when he did not stand between her and 
hardships? All these things he asked 
of himself—asked others too. But no 
answer came in the first six months. 
Then the drop in silver came; Aspen 
was paralyzed. Birch found himself 
one of many hundred idle mine workers, 
who must starve if they could no longer 
dig. Heat last pulled himself together 
and went to the new gold mines of 
Cripple Creek. 

What a camp he found there—one 
that might stand as.aitype. So might 
the mining-camp boarding-house into 
which he walked upon arrival. It was 
the dreariest long barrack, with shaky 
walls of unseasoned lumber gashed 
everywhere with ill-set windows. It 
stood on Bull Hill, and there was a fine 
outlook, but who cared for that with 
the tables spread, and in sight ? 


They were long, and many. Oil- 
cloth covered them, and they were 
heaped with coarse food. So much 


Birch saw with one glance—then his 
tortured eyes gave no other. He 
thrilled through and through — for 
there at the other end, stepping with 
a little conscious swagger, was Lena 
Dingledine. 

His Lena, yet a creature wholly 
strange. A tropic flowering was this 
of his pet and plaything. Her gypsy 
color was heightened—her eyes wider, 
darker than ever. But her hair—oh, 
the pity of it—that was cropped short, 
and curled over her head with the crisp- 
ness which breathes of hot iron. She 
was not tall—but who could remember 
that in view of her dimpling curves ? 
It was the softest, the most feminine 
roundness —even standing thus afar 
off, Birch noted, and longed to kiss a 
little dimple that played in her wrist 
as she set out her tray’s contents. 

He noted something else—something 
which made his heart set itself thump- 
ing a trip-hammer pace. There was 
affectation in all she did — studied 
downcasting of the eyes to let her long 











lashes show against her scarlet cheeks 
—little preenings and poutings which 
said plainer than words, that she 
wanted every man there to see, and be 
captive to, her fairness. 

She had on a pink cotton frock, 
clean, and stiffly starched. As -she 
went through the swinging door on 
her way back to the kitchen, she raised 
a well-shod foot, and gave a kick that 
was almost professional— yet demure in 
its pretence of necessity —her hand 
being otherwise engaged. 

Birch was stifling. He followed her 
out, walked up behind her, and said, 
lightly touching her shoulder, 

“Lena, have you quite forgotten old 
man Birch ?” 

She wheeled upon him with a frozen 
stare, fell back a step, and then 
clapped her hands over her mouth, 
saying, through a stifled laugh, “ Birch- 
ie! Well, I never! Did it leave you 
like that for a Christmas gift? Hulda, 
do come here. You never saw such a 
sight.” 

Hulda bowed, hardly looking up 
from her tray. She was a thin girl 
with no beauty beyond her stormy 
dark eyes. Lena gavea great laugh. 
“T like your airs,” she said. “ You'll 
know it the next time I try to show 
you a live curiosity—that didn’t use to 
be curious until it had no better sense 
than to go foolin’ with a hung shot.” 

“Where is your mother?” Birch 
broke in, his heart writhing under her 
words. Hulda gave him a small, com- 
passionate look. 

“ Ma’s over at. Battle Mountain,” 
Lena said, with another laugh. “ Pa’s 
less account than ever—if that can be. 
I had to get away from them ; if I had 
tried to stay three months longer, I’d 
have killed him sure.” 

“Lena!” Birch expostulated. She 
gave her head a wilful toss. 

“It’s the truth,” she said, her eyes 
snapping. “You don’t know nothin’ 
about it —he’s dealin’ in a gamblin’ 
hell. Ma coughs and coughs, and Joe, 
the kid, seems like he can’t live and 
won't die.” 

“ But how came you here? There are 
surely better places ” Birch began. 
She cut him short. 
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“T’m here because I want to be,” 
she said, decisively, “and it would be 
all right if it wasn’t for those pigs— 
the McGlaughlin brats—eight of them 
you know—a regular litter—and Hulda 
and me has to wash fer ’em.” 

Truly the eight McGlaughlins were 
so nearly of a size as strongly to sug- 
gest that they had been born all at 
once, but nothing with a spark of wom- 
anly feeling could have wholly resisted 
the small, merry mischiefs. That Lena 
hated them did not perhaps prove that 
she lacked capacity for loving, but that 
the whole of that capacity was ab- 
sorbed by herself. 

Birch, poor creature, found it so. In 
vain he’essayed the ré/e of friendly 
guardian, the new one of friendlier 
lover. Lena would have nothing of 
him but his money. She gloried in the 
bold glances, the doubtful flatteries 
that every other man in the McGlaugh- 
lin manége was ready to give her, as 
much as her champion hated and de- 
spised them. She was a marvel of 
greed and vanity. All her money—all 
she wrung from poor foolish Birch— 
went for gauds and gewgaws in the 
little shops in the town below. It was 
heaven to her: to be, as she said, fine. 
It was more than heaven to her maimed 
slave to sit at ease in some shadowed 
corner, letting his eyes follow her as 
she went back and forth fetching full 
dishes and carrying empty ones. Then 
he forgot everything—his pain, his 
weary days, her scorn and railings—all 
he knew was that she stood there, bare- 
armed, red-lipped, full of adorable life. 

The girl knew her power and used 
it ruthlessly. She would even:mock at 
his disfigurement upon the rare times 
when he was allowed to come in after 
supper and play at cards with herself 
and Hulda. Birch did not resent it. 
He was as manly as he was tender. 

“ Poor little girl,” he said of her to 
his own heart, “she has had no chance 
to know better; she must not be 
judged as if she had been well brought 
up. That father of hers is enough to 
excuse anything. By and by she will 
outgrow it all. She is so bright, life 
will teach her what she missed in her 
home. 
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“Birchie, he ain't never been jest the 
‘same aman sense that blow-up,” those 
who had known him said to one an- 
other, tapping the head as they spoke. 
In truth, the poor fellow was mad, but 
not with the madness of which they 
thought. It was a strong, consuming 
passion for this young creature, rude 
and hard as she was, who had been 
so perfectly moulded, so exquisitely 
touched to perfect coloring by nature’s 
lavish hand.. 

Inevitably love brought jealousy. 
Troublous times came to Bull Hill in 
June, and because of the troubles 
Private Webber came also. Private 
Webber was by nature a blackguard. 
He had a soldierly figure, a very flat 
back, light crisp curls, and wicked eyes 
much given to winks, and ogling of 
whatever petticoated creature they 
lighted upon. He came with the other 
guards to stand in line at’ the Mc- 
Glaughlin door, awaiting a chance for 
dinner, and yelled out as the sun went 
down this cheap doggerel : 


‘* His name it is Mar-tin Currigan, 
Don’t you know him boys—Mar-tin Currigan ? 
He’s the thirty-second cousin'to Tom ‘Patter- 
son.” 


The longer they waited the louder 
grew the howls. Private Webber usu- 
ally had a foremost place; thus he was 
the first to encounter Lena. Then it 
was all up with Birch. The fascinating 
private said to his next neighbor, star- 
ing bold-eyed at the girl: “ Don’t she 
pull a pretty freight? See her tilt ; 
she’s my game.” 

After the first look Lena belonged 
to him. She had no will but his, she 
who had been so haughtily wilful. 
She fairly haunted his beat what time 
sentry duty kept him from the dreary 
paper-walled boarding-house. It even 
came to Birch’s ears, though Hulda 
was no gossip, that Lena neglected her 
work so much she was in danger of 
losing her place. Hulda, it was whis- 
pered among the men, held herself 
pretty high. She was another sort to 
Lena—quite another sort. She waited 
upon the boarders in severe silence. 
Some of them thought it was because 
she was in love with the bookkeeper 
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at the Calumet Mine, a screaming dude 
™ a way. 

It took Miss Kate O’Rourke, cook at 
McGlaughlin’s to, as she phrased it, 
“spit out her mind” about Lena Din- 
gledine. Kate was forty, but neither 
fat nor fair. She had brine-colored 
eyes and hair,a long, angular body, 
and a face likewise long. Vanity of ap- 
pearance she had none. Her sleeves 
were always rolled up above the elbow, 
her hair.in flying wisps, her raiment a 
ragged wrapper, belted at the waist 
with an apron which begun life as a 
gunny sack. 

Lena she hated. The girl’s beauty 
was an offence to her that no inward 
grace could have won her to forgive. 
In the face of Lena’s flippant hard- 
ness it was impossible that there 
should not ‘be open war between them. 
One twilight, Birch, listening narrowly, 
heard her shout after Lena as the girl 
strutted with Webber down the piney 
road: ‘ 

“© the traipsin jade! Look at her 
—wid ruffles on ’er showlders, and a 
plaid ribbin at ’er neck as would make 
a dish-clout.. Brazen hussy! Ef ’twas 
mesilf had the say, the fut av ’er 
would not be turnt this way ergin. 
Dacent folks, dacent houses, are not 
for the likes av her-r-r.” 

Birch went up to the angry woman. 

“Mind what you are saying, Kate,” 
he said dully, but with a sharply in- 
drawn breath that warned her of dan- 
ger. She drew fack a pace or two, 
then the flood-gate of her wrath was 
opened ; before it closed Birch knew 
all that evil and envious tongues were 
saying of his idol. At first he stood as 
one dazed, then his hand clenched ; he 
half made to strike the screaming vi- 
rago. Suddenly the clenched hand 
dropped and hung loose at his side, 
he swung upon his heel and went away 
to spend a night on the hills alone with 
the stars and his misery. At sunrise 
he came back, fully resolved to speak 
with Lena. Latterly she had flouted 
him so openly, laughed in his face with 
such deliberate insult, it was a little 
hard, even for him, to force her into 
speech. But she must be warned, 


must hear what risk she was running. 




















He strolled to the town and spent half 
the money in his pocket for an embroid- 
ered shoulder-cape which he had come 
to know Lena particularly coveted. 
Yet when he essayed with clumsy ten- 
derness to fling it about her neck, she 
snatched it away, tore it into shreds 
and trod them violently under foot. 

“You git out of this,” she said, her 
voice a passionate pant, “I’m free! I 
want none o’ your lectures. I know 
you brought that rag to hire me to lis- 
ten: Don’t you name nobody to me— 
I tell you I won’t bear it. I hate you 
—I do. I don’t care for Mrs. Mc- 
Glaughlin—you are going to ring her 
in too. AllI want of you—of anybody 
—is to keep your mouths shut and 
mind your own concerns.” 

“You are my concern, Lena—you 
have been since you were no higher 
than my elbow,” Birch said, gently, try- 
ing to touch her hand. She _ half 
snatched it away, then turned and 
struck him with her open palm full in 
his poor, scarred mouth. There was 
force enough in the blow to stagger 
him. Before he was steady upon his 
feet she had darted away. Yet the 
man she had so outraged went to his 
daily toil, saying in his heart that she 
was not to blame. Circumstances had 
made her thus; the real Lena had the 
sweetness, as she had the grace, and 
color of the mountain blossom beside 
his path. 

Coming up the trail that night he 
met Toole. Toole was the camp gos- 
sip, yet he could upon occasion tell the 
truth. He halted abreast of Birch with 
an odd lowering of the eyes. Noting 
it Birch shivered, and felt something 
rise in his throat. 

“Birch,” Toole began, “I hate to 
tattle. You know that pretty little sis- 
ter at the boardin’-house? You've al- 
ways kinder been a brother to her, and 
I think you ought toknow. She’s tak- 
in’ a wrong tack to-night.” 

“Where? how?” Birch asked, his 
words hardly a whisper. Toole came 
nearer and laid a hand on the other 
man’s shoulder as he said : “ Well, itain’t 
no killin’ crime—yit—but I seen her jest 
now with that long-legged soldier, go- 
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ing in at Santley’s. 
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Santley’s was the vilest dive ir the 
camp—the chosen haunt and rendez- 
vous of all its worst characters. Birch 
tottered, then sunk down where he 
stood, a low moan breaking over his 
lips. 

“ Pardner, don’t—don’t take it like 
that,” Toole expostulated. “I know she’s 
pretty—pretty enough totempt the devil 
er any of his angels—but—but—man— 
several of us have had a hunch fer some 
little spell that she was bound to go to 
the bad.” 

“You lie,” Birch said, hoarsely, ris- 
ing as he spoke. ‘Toole at first glared, 
then turned on his heel with a little 
whistle. : 

“He don’t know what he’s about, 
poor old pardner,” he said as he walked 
away ; “besides, she’s a pretty piece 
and no mistake.” 

Birch went straight to Santley’s, his 
head seething with wild thoughts, 
wilder imaginations. He would shat- 
ter the mean glass sign—he would 
burst upon the revellers with a war- - 
whoop — he would—but here was the 
place. Stooping, he set his eye to a 
door-pane and let it range the crowd 
for one face—the one face to him in 
all the world. 

He found it, though the air was 
thick with smoke of vile cigars. The 
tables were all crowded. Faro, poker, 
roulette were in full blast. Two wom- 
en leaned on the bar-rail, at gossip with 
the bartender, as they sipped the beer 
he had set out for them. Lena was 
just beyond. She leaned on Webber’s 
shoulder as he sat playing, To the 
love-crazed eyes watching her, she was 
as one under an evil enchantment. 
She was this man’s victim, not his 
temptress. For months Birch had hid- 
den from himself his perception of her 
true nature. He could not let himself 
acknowledge all at once that here she 
had reached her level and was thor- 
oughly at home with her surroundings. 

His love was made up of the tender- 
ness a strong man gives to a child, the 
passionate adoration he feels for the 
one woman he would make his wife. 
He must save her, he would, even 
from herself. Flinging wide the door 
he went quickly to where Webber sat 
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Me, a 
eanilinggedinpistentty over a lucky turn 
of the cards. Before he had got to his 
feeb Birch was upon him, raining blows 
aitet and hard allover his face. 


cy “Fake that; and that, and that,” 


he panted. “ You know what for,” at 
.. the last word tossing the soldier head- 
long upon the grimy floor. 

The crowd fell back. Before he got 
to his feet, Birch was on him again, re- 
peating the blows of the minute before. 

He then caught Lena’s arm and half 
led, half dragged her from the room. 
Neither. spoke until he loosed her at 
the McGlaughlin door. As he pushed 
it open for her to enter_she raised her 
sleeve and said, pointing to the marks 
of his fingers on her white flesh, 

“ Look at that, you brute !” 

She was sobbing, dry, horrible sobs, 
of rage. Birch caught both her hands. 

“T will kill you sooner than see you 
—one of those women,” he said. “It 
is my right—I warn you—yes, my 
right—for—for I love you.” 

It was a strange declaration. The 
night was wearing thin ; a faint white 
radiance began to show in the eastern 
sky. Through the dim window-panes 
the hill-side pines showed in ghostly 
outline. They were less ghostly, less 
ghastly, than the strained voung face, 
now white, and working with passion. 
Lena dragged herself from his hold, 
and screamed in shrill fury. 

“ You—you blear-eyed mole. You, 
to talk to me of love. I would rather 
be killed than be kissed by you any 
day. I—I wouldn’t use you for a mop 
stick.” . 

“What are you going to do? You 
can’t stay here —after this?” Birch 


asked, his voice still shaken. The girl 
laughed recklessly. 

“ Never you mind,” she said, “I 
know, and that’s enough. I’m tired 


of workin’—sick, and tired of it, and 
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you don’t have to give yourself no 
trouble about it.” 

“Trouble? Oh, Lena—Lena, let me 
take care of you. No—no, not that 
way,” as she began to interrupt him ; 
“T love you too well to want to tie you 
to such a wreck asI-am. But let me 
work for you—send you to school and 
make a lady of you, Then yow can 
marry the best man in the State. Any- 
thing, my God, than to throw yourself 
away.” 

One second Lena faltered—then she 


-tossed her well-curled head. 


“You better save your preachin’ fer 
them that wants‘ it,” she said. “That 
pizen old cat O’Rourke, says I was born 
fer the devil—the sooner he gets me 
the better, I reckon. Anyway I ain’t 
got no boss—and I shorely won’t put 
up with no more er your monkeyin’.” 

The strengthening light showed her 
face more drawn and pallid. She had 
on the little pink frock that Birch 
loved so well. He put out one scarred 
hand to touch her dimpled wrist. She 
struck it down furiously, then walked 
from him, slowly and steadily, picking 
a deliberate way back to Santley’s 
door. 

Then only it came to Birch that she 
was but acting out that to which she 
had been born. Groaning, he covered 
his eyes a moment, and staggered away. 
He leaned against the window and 
watched her. The dawn’s pale rose 
seemed to swim about her as though 
she were a part of it; the Peak in the 
distance took on a dazzling glow. Up 
in the east, banners of pink:and pearl 
were flaming to richest crimson. Rain- 
bow shafts shot from them to touch all 
the hill-tops, while the valleys still slept 
in shadow. Birch groaned again, for, 


clear and high through the flushing 

morning, drums were sounding the be- 

ginning of a new day in Camp Hogle. 
Mrs. Laban Edward Smith. 














The intelligent thought of the entire coun- 
try will doubtless be centred for some months 
to come on the“effort of Mr. Roosevelt and 
his fefow Police Commissioners to close the 
saloons in New York City on the Sabbath. 
Certainly all who are concerned in the main- 
tenance of the day of rest as typical of Amer- 
ican life, even in our large communities, will 
follow the agitation with deep interest, for if 
the saloons of the greatest city on the con- 
tinent can be closed and kept so until the 
people at the polls sanction such action, a 
great triumph will have been won in behalf 
of humanity and of Christianity. I take it as 
a significant indication of the trend of public 
opinion in New York City, that at the meet- 
ing of the Catholic Total Abstinence Society 
in Carnegie Hall, on August 6th, the man who 
endeavored to enter a specious plea in behalf 
of a “ liberal ” Sunday, was hissed and hooted 
from the stage, though of the same faith and 
nationality as his auditors; while “ Teddy ” 
Roosevelt, courageous, straightforward, and 
determined, was greeted by a perfect tumult 
of applause and enthusiasm. In itself it was 
a mere incident in the campaign in behalf of 
the American Sabbath, but it was one of 
those incidents that point out: the path the 
people are travelling, and are full of poten- 
tiality as to the public thought. In my 
opinion nothing has come to pass in recent 
years that will more surely fix the American 
day of rest permanently as one of our na- 
tional institutions, than the present crusade 
in New York City against the open saloon 


on Sunday. 


* 
* * 


The agitation has come in the right time. 
It is part of the great tidal-wave of reform 
that swept over New York City and other 
communities last fall, and is a natural and 
proper outcome of the widespread determina- 
tion to have a change from the disgraceful 
conditions that have. heretofore prevailed in 
our city governments. It comes while the 


elections are four or five months distant, so 
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mi P; 
ree wei: 
that the demagogue’s effortssto inflame the 
public mind with his cry for “ 
erty,” will have been overcome by t 
second thought of law-abiding citizeffS: 
Their ballots will not be cast in the heat of 
partisan debate upon a new and unexpected 
issue, but after weeks of deliberation and re- 
flection. Four months pregnant with such 
incidents as the Catholic Society meeting 
noted above, mean much more than the or- 
dinary four months, for that occurrence had 
not been twenty-four hours old before its 
effect was noticeable in public talk, and par- 
ticularly in the editorial utterance of the 
newspaper champions of Sabbath destruction. 
It was a revelation to them. 







* 
* * 


What can be done in New York City for 
the preservation of an orderly Sabbath cer- 
tainly can be accomplished elsewhere. Hence 
the battle now going on is of general interest, 
for it is bound to spread to other cities in 
which the officials wink at non-enforcement 
of the Sunday-closing law on the plea that 
it would not be a pop@lar move to do other- 
wise. Boston, Philadelphia, and Washing- 
ton can now be classed with New York as 
Sunday observance cities, for after a fight in 
each hardly less severe than that in New 
York City, those communities have settled 
down into the American habit of distinguish- 
ing Sunday from the other days of the week. 
Despite the presence of a great foreign popu- 
lation, and of a numerous disorderly element, 
there are substantial grounds for the belief 
that New York City, when it faces the issue 
at the polls, will decide to keep its saloons 
closed on the Sabbath. Such a triumph for 
law and order could well be hailed with de- 
light throughout the country, for it would 
drag the timid public official from behind his 
cover of political cowardice, and strengthen 
him to enforce the laws, as he is sworn to do. 
Instead of fearing a revolt from the worst 
elements of his constituency, he will turn with 
Iool 
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confidence to the better citizenship and rely 
upon that class for indorsement of his action. 


* 
* * 


Undoubtedly the worst evil of our city gov- 
ernments, and the one most responsible for 
the disgraceful conditions from which the 
people last fall revolted, was this pandering 
of the elective officers to the vicious and de- 
praved elements. Constituting not more than 
a tenth of the population of our cities at most, 
they have nevertheless overawed and cowed 
public officials into permitting them to do 
largely as they pleased. Twelve thousand 
saloon keepers, for instance, have for years 
defied the nearly two million people in New 
York City to enforce the Sunday-law. Both 
political parties have lacked the courage until 
now to say “ There is the law. It says you 
must close your shops on Sunday. The 
tailor, the merchant, the grocer, abides by 
this law. So must you, Mr. Saloon-keeper.” 
The other tradesmen, however, have never 
banded together to defy the law, nor to 
wreak their vengeance at the polls upon those 
candidates who refuse to engage in the con- 
spiracy for Sunday desecration. Hence the 
*‘ saloon vote ” in politics has come to be the 
greatest menace to good government. Until 
recently it has thwarted every endeavor to 
cleanse our municipalgoffices of rogues and 
thieves, for the rume-seller has felt that he 
could rely on them, while he had reason to 
doubt his power over honest officials. He 
has therefore thrown his influence with the 
rogues and thieves, though in many cases he 
has detested the association of his own in- 
terests with theirs. He has kept them in 
office, and in return has had immunity for 
defying the Sunday-closing laws. 

* 
* * 

Getting right down to the facts, therefore, 
the liquor-seller, as I have said, has been the 
greatest obstacle to good government in our 
cities, and if the agitation that Roosevelt has 
begun in New York City will have the effect 
of making the saloon less of a factor in 
politics, then he is certainly entitled to the 
thanks of everyone interested in municipal 
reformation. That can only be accomplished 
by having candidates for public office, no 
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matter from what political party they come, 
understand that they are elected to enforce, 
not to ignore, the law. In that event, the 
saloon-keeper can expect immunity from 
neither side, should he break the law on 
Sunday, any more than would a burglar who 
was detected breaking into a bank-vault on 
the Sabbath. No doubt it would be profit- 
able to the latter, as it is to the saloon-man, 
to be permitted to ply his vocation on Sun- 
day on the ‘‘ personal liberty” plea ; but how 
about the other people? We are facing that 
proposition squarely and emphatically in New 
York City now, after years of effort to divest 
it of collateral and conflicting issues. The 
law is on one side and the Sunday saloon 
on the other, and shortly the issue between 
the two will be joined at the polls. That is 
the proper place for its decision, though the 
friends of the Sabbath have heretofore dread- 
ed bringing it there. If they have confidence 
in popular government, however, and faith in 
the verdict of the majority of the American 
people, they should never have hesitated as 
long as they have. It it fair to say, though, 
that there has never been a time in New 
York City when a fair and honest verdict 
could have been had, because of the control 
of the election machinery by Tammany Hall, 
composed as it is largely of liquor-dealers. 
Now, however, the vote will be cast without 
intimidation or fraud, and when cast will be 
honestly counted. ‘That, in itself, is half the 
battle won. 


* 
* * 


The people of no other country part so 
freely with their money for recreation and 
sport as do Americans. Millions of dollars 
went into the roller-skating craze a few years 
ago,and now the more substantial and ap- 
parently permanent bicycle furore is the 
leading channel for the flow of the great 
American dollar. A Boston paper has fig- 
ured, from reliable reports, that 500,000 bi- 
cycles have been marketed in the past sea- 
son. Another estimate brought the figures 
up to 560,000 machines sold. Assuming the 
lower figures to be correct, over thirty-five 
million dollars have gone for the purchase of 
machines alone during 1895. In addition to 


this original outlay, every cyclist has expended 

















from twenty to fifty dollars on a costume and 
machine outfit, thus easily bringing the fig- 
ures up to fifty million dollars for putting 
our wheelmen on the road ready for a 
“run.”” No more interesting study could be 
made than to follow this tremendous sum of 
money from the purchaser through its vari- 
ous channels of disbursement in the labor 
world. How many people have found em- 
ployment through it? How many have 
grown rich? How many factories have been 
changed from idleness to busy times? An- 
other element for speculative thought is, 
how much have these 500,000 new wheel- 
men meant to the road-side tavern-keeper ? 
The “runs” always end at a wheelmen’s 
head-quarters, and in the aggregate have 
brought thousands of dollars to the country 
hotel- keeper. Naturally, he wants their 
trade, and has thus become a strong ally of 
the good roads movement. So, too, have 
the wheelmen, and here again has come a 
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heavy investment of money due largely to 
the agitation of the wheelmen. More miles 
of good roads have been built in the past 
year than at any other period, I imagine, in 
the history of the country. New York City 
alone has just appropriated $300,000 for a 
macadamized bicycle path “ from home to 
office,” extending the length of the city, 
without a break, and a million and a half 
is to be spent there this year in macad- 
amizing streets in various neighborhoods. 
This is not done entirely for the cyclists, of 
course, but their demand for it has been the 
deciding factor in moving the officials to 
make the change. Through all the States 
the good reads demand, so long ignored, has 
become one of immediate concern, by reason 
of the stand taken by wheelmen. It has 
only to be kept up to have cur country roads 
a source of pleasure and pride instead of a 
disgrace. 
Henry L. Stoddard. 
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"THE year grows ripe to middle age ; 
All o’er the sober garden-bed 
The flaunting summer petals shed 
Give place to that more fruitful stage 
When seeds of germin life grow ripe, 
And pulpy fruits with juices swell, 
And kernelled nuts do plump the shell, 
And Nature from her rustic pipe 
Draws music of the sofest type, 
*Mid stream and woodland, mead and 
fell. 


Only by chance outpipeth now 
The robin ; but his note, grown dear 
Through rarity, more charms the ear 
Than when he piped on every bough. 
And foliage takes a richer green ; 
And skies assume a warmer hue, 
And mellow from their azure to 
A golden-moted deep serene, 
Of which the earth reflects the sheen 
In autumn’s sunny harvest-hue. 





And as the year, my spirit grows ; 
For lo! my life hath passed away 
From summer, with its blossoms gay, 
Unto the seed-time at its close. 
The flowers of memory, thought, and love 
Have ripened with the golden dust 
Of rich experience, what in trust 
They held of fruitage from above ; 
And through my quickening spirit move 
The vital throbbings of the must. 


Quicken, O wine of life, in me ! 

Grow ripe within, thou wine of song! 

That souls may drink and hearts grow 

strong, 

For genuine art should ever be 
Inebriating in such wise 

That all of baseness reel away 

And fall as native clay to clay, 
Leaving the nobler faculties 
Untrammelled all, and forced to rise, 

For very buoyance, to the day. 

Frank Waters. 
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THE PETERSON MAGAZINE is a pub- 
lication for the whole family. It is not 
a class journal, nor is it devoted to 
any one class of readers. The illustra- 
tions are of the best, and the reading 
matter is considered by everyone as 
the strong point in THE Peterson. It 
is interesting without being frothy, and 
is educating without being dry. The 
popular subscription price of $1 a 
year places this magazine within the 
means of every family, or the price of 
ten cents a copy affords the casual 
buyer good value for his money. 
Newsdealers will supply it, or if it is 
not on sale at the news-stand in your 


PUBLISHERS’ CORNER. 
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town, advise the publication office, and 
your wants will be filled. 


IF it is not convenient for you to 
send your subscription direct to this 
office, hand it to your newsdealer, and 
he will attend to the matter for you. 


A PounpD oF FACctTs is worth oceans. 
of theories. More infants are success- 
fully raised on the Gail Borden Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk than upon any 
other food. Jnfant Health is a valu- 
able pamphlet for mothers. Send your 
address to the New York Condensed 
Milk Company, New York. 


The pictures of the steam yachts 
Vamoose and Embla published in the 
June number of the Peterson Magazine 
were improperly marked “ from photo- 
graphs by Bolles, Brooklyn.” They 
should have borne the words “ Copy- 
right, 1894, by C. E. Bolles.” 
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THE WOMEN OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 


With numerous illustrations of the tombs of the most noteworthy women of 


the last few centuries. 


DANIEL BOONE, THE HERO OF THE BORDER, 
_In reality a sketch of the life of the pioneer of our western civilization, 


being the first of a series of articles on “ American Border Heroes. 


A MAGICIAN WITH A BrusH, 


” 


A sketch of Henri Boutet, one of the most unique of French artists, with 


many examples of his work. 


AMONG THE PLAYERS, 


Containing the latest and best in pictures and news of the theatrical 


world. 


FICTION AND MISCELLANY 


Of the usual high grade and character of the Peterson Magazine. 
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